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!• Foreign Language Teaching in the New Key 
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1*1 Development of the New Key 

through the impact of structural linguistics the notion that language is 
primarily a structured system of perception and articulatory habits has been 
gaining wider acceptance among foreign language (FL) teachers in the course of 
the past two decades# As a consequence the objectives of FL instruction are 
shifting toward emphasis on the audio-lingual skills, i#e#, listening comprehension 
and speaking, particularly in the initial stages of instruction# Audio-lingual 
oriented FL teaching methods are the heirs of the “Army Method evolved in the 
early nineteen forties# 

When the Armed Forces became aware of the need to train thousands of 
Americans to understand and speak— —not read— such “exotic 11 languages as Burmese, 
Korean, Malay, Serbo-Croatian, etc#, the FL teaching profession, after two 
decades of grammar-translation method had neither the training, experience, nor 
Inclination to assume the burden# Fortunately, since the early thirties a 
small group cf scholars had been evolving out of traditional comparative philology 
and in contact with cultural anthropology, a new academic discipline, lirun^ oftlcs. 
the study of language as an end in Itself, and had applied seme of the new theories 
of language design to the description of American Indian .languages, languages where 
written texts did not exist, and which could be described only by the analysis of 
the sounds the speakers emitted# Also, largely through the foresight of Mortimer 
Graves, its Executive Secretary, and with the collaboration of the Linguistic 
Society of America, the ACLS (American Council of Learned Societies) launched. 
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vlth Rockefeller Foundation support, the Intensive Language Program directed by 

j* Hilton Covan* A group of linguists was gathered to prepare descriptions and 

pedagogical materials for languages not generally taught in American universities 

•» 

and to design Intensive language courses* ’ 

In 19^3 the Intensive La n guage Program was adopted as the prototype for the 
language and area courses of the Amy Specialised Training Program (ASTP), and 
in two years more than 15,000 servicemen learned 27 different languages In 55 
colleges and universities. Despite the wide public acclaim which these various 
linguist Inspired programs roet, the walls of academe were on the whole inpervlcus 
to their effect, and while bitter recriminations and condescending rejoinders 
were exchanged between traditional la ng uage teachers and the new upstarts, only 
at Cornell University did the new method gain a foothold, and then only after 
the Importation of a high-powered team of linguists and a complete administrative 
reorganization of the FL teaching curriculum. Unfettered by the heavy burden 
of the philological and literary tradition. Government agencies not only adopted 
the Army languag e Method but refined and developed it further so that, today, 
the Amy language School (Defense Language Institute, West Coast Branch) and the 
Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State (FSI) offer the most sophis- 
ticated language Instruction in the greatest number of languages to be found in 
this country. It does not con* as a surprise, therefore, that when Sputnik 
panicked the foreign language profession Into rehauling the establishment, it was 
toward these strongholds of intensive FL instruction that innovators turned. 

It was mainly through two collaborative projects that audio-lingual oriented 
Hi Instruction based on the theoretical premises and Illustrating the te chni ques 
of the Amy Method made a significant Impact on the secondary school and c olle ge 
levels. As a result of the Conference on Criteria for a College Ttexfcbook In 
Beginning Spanish sponsored by the Modern Language Association (MLA) and held in 
the spring of 1956, a small group of linguists and language teachers produced 
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HsSto §SSS^Skf a» elementary Spanish textbook patterned on the FSI Basie Spanish 
Course* Two years later, pursuant to a research contract between the U.C. Office 
of Education and the Glastonbury, Connecticut Public Schools, under terms of 
the Nation:’!. Defense Education Act (NDEA), the A-L-M (Audio-Lingual Materi als ) 
series was launched to coincide with the first NDEA Title VI Secondary School 



Teachers* Foreign Language Institutes* Both Modem Spanish and the A~L-M differed 
ftrom traditional elementary language texts not only with regard to the learning 
principles and teaching techniques illicit in the material they contained but 
also by the fact that the authors sought to control the pedagogical conditions 
under which these materials were used by spelling out classroom procedures* 



A-L-M French is not a textbook but a teaching "package** with student workbook 
and discs, a complete set of tapes recorded by native speakers, and a teacher *6 
guide which leaves little room for regression to traditional techniques* Thus, 
A-L-M materials entail on the part of the classroom teachers that use them 



adhesion to the principal tenets of the "ifew Key" , as the adapted Army Method 
came to be known* 

1.2 Definition of the New Key 

What is FL teaching in the New Key? Biis question is best answered by 
reviewing rapidly the fundamental principles about language learning held by 

the linguists associated with the Intensive La n guage Program and its iMnedJ.ate 
heirs* 



1) jjgmacy of sound* During World War H linguists were called upon to 
design and implement courses whose main objective was to train students to 
communicate effectively with natives of countries to which their duty might c all 
them* Common sense dictated focusing entirely on spoken speech patterns. Also 
from their experience with pre-literate languages, it was obvious to linguists 
that sound was primary and writing only a secondary derlvate* Western man with 
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his deeply ingrained orthographic habits is wont to forget or refuse to accept 
this difference and to deal with linguistic data in terms of a string of letters 
separated by spaces, yet the construction of sound audio-lingual oriented 

i 

materials depends an a clear grasp of the relationship between speech and 
writing. When one asks the average educated American layman to eive the rule 
far the formation of the regular noun plural of English, i.e., to relate cat 
ana sate, 5fiS and &£ £, hOCSS. and horses, the answer is invariably a confidents 
one adds "S. or -££,•' But this type of formulation is not particularly usef ul 
to a foreigner who is Interested first and foremost in sp eaking accurately. He 
must know (1) how meay different suffixes there are and how each sounds, and 
(2) since several are involved, the basis of selection among the variants. A 
linguist might state the rule as follows: to form the regular plural of a noun 
one adds /Ez/ if the noun ends with the consonants /s z ? j ? %/ , for example, 

rmfrmsa > sHmStoJstembaai one adds /e/ It the noun ends with a voiceless 
consonant, with the exclusion of these mentioned previously, fox* example, 

SSSi/sa&Sj Us/USSJ finally one adds /z/ elsewhere, for example, radio/radloa . 
&2£/&S&Bj hi ti&f tit&g j note that there is no isomorphism between the 

Witten and the spoken language rules# Erom a different point of view, reference 
to the witten language to explain the spoken language is dangerous far the 
former does not have machinery to represent many of the iconic features winch 
keep words and phrases apart. In English, for instance, there are differences 
in stress levels! as many American presidential hopefuls have diseworad to 
their chagrin not every whfoe kc^se is the Dhfte H$use . 

8 Since linguists viewed la ng ua g e as a complex aggregate 
of various sets of sensory and motor habits, they concluded that nothing short 
of relentless repetition leads to audio-lingual fluency# Even native speakers 
of a language are quite unable to describe these habits, most of which lie beyond 
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their threshold of awareness p.iid little profit is derived from the memorization 
or explication of rules* Qhe principal activity of the foreign language class** 
room is constant imitation and repetition of a native model, iqiin-mejfl. As 
Ieonard Bloomfield, the leading theoretician of American war-time applied 

linguistics put it: "language learning is over-learning. Anything else is of 
no use* 1 ' 2 

3) SH Linguists carried over into the classroom the 

anthropologist 1 s concept of the "informant," the native speaker as sole authority 
and ultimate source of the language# Only a native speaker and any native speaker 
could manifest the structure of the language at all levels and his constant 
presence in the classroom— live or recorded— was required# This reliance on in- 
formants resulted in a healthy reaction against normative statements and adhesion 

to formal styles of speech and to inclusion of more informal pronunciation, 

♦ 

forms and constructions in teaching materials# Nonetheless where dialect and 
style variations were extensive— as in Prench and Spanish— linguists based 
materials on standard dialects with, frequently, considerable amount of dialect 
and style mixture# 

JMtod&Sfc Unlike the Direct Method enthusiast linguists did 

not throw out the baby with the hath water and was very much— perhaps 

too much— in evidence in PL courses they directed and teaching materials tfiose 
preparation they supervised# But for them grammar was neither the memorization 
of rules (in Prench, the past participle conjugated with avoir agrees in nuuiber 
and gender with a preceding direct object), nor the recitation of paradigms 
(Latin, ££jo, egaq, a^g.t# # #), nor were they concerned with linguistic etiquette 
(thou shalt not say jPegJL badly ). Grammar was essentially a descriptive state- 
ment of the constitution of sentences and the occurrence of forms. Generally, 
it was presented inductively through mt.tern drills followed by sometimes quite 
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technical statements of the grammatical features manifested in the drills, but 
it was asserted that only after mastery of a pattern is acquired will accompanying 
explanation be fully useful* Hie use of grammatical rules as ''predictors 1 ' or 
linguistic behavior was expressly banned: "they (rules) are the description of 
the student's own performance# Rules ouflh t to be slipway* gq of behavior . 3hey 
function only secondarily as •predictors* •" 3 

Most educated laymen harbor the simplistic notion 
that languages are made of words with a few "idioms* 3 tossed in for good measure 
and that learning a language involves simply the memorization of different sets 
of words whose meaning content is isomorphic with that of native equivalents# 

Uhllke Direct Method enthusiasts who nurtured this conception by the association 
of image and word and by forcing isomorphism through artificial translations of 
£b& £££ SL UK fittQjfc variety, linguists presented vocabulary through the memorization 
and recombination of caaplete sentences arranged in self-contained dialogues 

and accompanied by approximate contextual equivalents rather than word-for-word 
glosses# 

6) Jttmaflgtto £&g^J&SSS.» Die most important contribution of linguistics 
to the preparation of teaching materials lay in the theory that areas of difficulty 
can be predicted in advance by point by point comparison of the structure of the 
native and target languages# For example, in English all vowels which occi^ at 
the end of a ward or phrase are long and followed by a glide: sue, b qw . ggv, 

&££• Americana predictably mispronounce final French vowels which are always 
short and tense: &££&> 8Sm> £L> £*££&• Similarly, most dialects of Spanish 
exhibit a five vowel system# Standard French, on the other hand, has up to eight 
vowels excluding the front rounded series and the nasal vowels: 



French 



Spanish 
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Spanish speakers can he expected to— and indeed do— have difficulty realizing 
contrasts of the type gue/guet; la/las; popme /paume * 

Pattern interference results from differences in the structuring of linguistic 
units at various levels as well as differences in the distribution of units on 
any one level* French* English* and Spanish have phonetic nasal vowels* e*g#* 
French J jjfinftft and English jawjjjtf Jtench nasal on and Spanish nasion * However* in 
Rrench nasality of vowels is functional since tante contrasts with tate and tant 

— as 3 ^ut i* 1 both English and Spanish any vowel followed by a nasal consonant 
is automatically nasalized* Going from English and Spanish to French interference 
results from the different phonological role of the feature of nasality* Inter** 
ference problems at the grammatical and lexical levels are more numerous and 
complex* Consider the English sentence father was a teacher* Hie faulty 
rendition *2$r father was teacher * could be elicited from French, Russian, or 
Spanish speakers but for different reasons* Both French and Spanish have articles 
but they are not used in the contextual equivalents of the English sentence given 
above • Mon ifeys ctait professeur and Ml padre era professor * Hie article appears 
elsewhere* however: C'est un pr ofesseur: Es un professor* In Russian there is 

no article form class: Ctets u menla byl uSlte l and On ucitel * For linguists* 
then, the preparation of pedagogical materials had to be preceded by the contrast- 
ive analysis of the "target” and native languages at all relevant levels, starting 
with phonology and progressing through morphology* syntax* and lexicon* 

1*3 Evaluation of the Maw Kby 

From the comfortable vantage point of two decades of hindsight we can now 
attempt a fair evaluation of the pedagogical effectiveness and efficiency of the 
Ifew Key* By definition linguists are concerned with the structure of language 
and their attempt to deal with the processes that take place in the language 
classroom* be it in the very special conditions of the FSI or in an elementary 



school class, can be expected to fall quite short of the mark; for in PL in- 
struction the linguist* s competence ends before practical problems of presentation 
and ordering of material and the organisation of the instructional context are 
reached# Obsessed with structure, the linguist never pondered over the process 
that takes place in the PL classroom, language learning; seldon did be construct 
controlled experiments to test some of the assertions he mnrfc gua language teacher, 
and he never suspected that the success of intensive-type instruction might be 
due to external factors— student motivation, intensive contact, and the like— 
rather than his operational principles and models# He operated with the simplistic 
"Sunburn" model of language learning: the student was exposed to PL patterns 
until he soaked them up# TiJrpically, the materials utilized by Intensive Method 
programs and their Hew Key heirs— PSI, A-IrM, etc#— consist of dialogues which 
are to be “over learned” through relentless repetition, pattern drills wherein 
structures are repeated and manipulated ad nauseam * and comprehension exercises 
in which lexical items and grammatical features presented in the dialogue and 
the pattern drills are recombined with a minimum of new lexical items# While 
materials prepared according to the Army Method contain formal pronunciation 
drills— minimal pair oppositions and practice of phonemes in representative 
environments— pronunciation is acquired in shotgun fashion parallel with the 
memorization of the basic sentences of dialogues# 

The most serious shortcoming of these materials is that they constitute a 
closed system# The student learns a finite stock of basic sentences which he 
can parrot if the proper circumstances present themselves; at best the student 
can only be expected to vary by inserting lexical items in the slots of the 
pattern drills he has manipulated# Recent experiments in child-language ac- 
quisition suggest that human beings do not learn their first language by mipi -mem 
but that they construct from their linguistic environment a model which can be 
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projected beyond what has been heard in the past to form and recognize new com* 
binations* Jean Berko, ^ for instance, has shown that American pre-school 
children and first graders can extend rules for noun plural formation to non- 
sense words with a high degree of accuracy; on the basis of d I g g / jjggftj cat/ c ats . 
horse/hors, es they analogize wug/^ugs. fan/ fans, gutch/gutches , * Similarly, on 
the basis of the productive -ey verbs French children analogize % ous disez 
instead of vofls dites . and on the basis of Ijls boivent construct *nous boivons * 

It is reasonable to posit that adult second language learning consists of more 
than the storing up of rehearsed utterances and involves the construction of a 
gra mma tical model on the basis of which utterances that have never been heard 
before are '* created * H 2he construction of the model might be catalyzed by the 
artful presentation of material, for instance, contrastive, pairs which point up 
generative processes, or more simply by the statement of deductive rules* 

The New Key organization of subject matter and instruction follows literally 
the order of descriptive field works first phonemic contrasts, then assimilation 
of forms through pattern drills, and last, translation exercises to learn syn- 
tactic features* Since the phonologic and morphophonemic structures of a language 
can be analyzed in terms of finite sets or lists readily discoverable by the 
analyst, Mew Key techniques lead to satisfactory assimilation and control at 



these two levels* But at the syntactic level New Key textbooks had to revert 
to traditional techniques, primarily translation drills, since by committing it- 
self to the inductive presentation of grammar the New Key was unable to handle 
the open-ended character of the levels of language that impinge on the real world. 
Only deductive rules with high predictive potency, sometimes stated in semantic 
terms— despite the taboo that attaches to meaning among certain structural 
linguists— can lead a learner of English to say He tells me to do it and Ife asks 
ms to do it but not *He says pie to do it * 
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Mew Key technique? and teaching materials, though unquestionably superior 

"4 

for audio-lingually oriented FL instruction to those following what we may term 
the Traditional Eclectic Method , because they do focus on the spoken language, 
rest on very shaky psycho-pedagogical grounds* Yet in the context of the In- 
tensive language Irogram, particularly as represented by the Army Language School 
and FSI, they were unquestionably extremely successful in producing, within- a 
relative short time, students highly proficient in the active use of a foreign 
language# Paradoxically, it was not primarily by the application of his special- 
ized knowledge to the preparation of teaching materials and the elaboration of 
pedagogical techniques that the linguist devised effective programs of FL in- 
struction# Rather, it was by the modification of the. traditional teaching con- 
text# Since he viewed language as a complex aggregate of habits, he concluded 
that nothing short of relentless practice could lead to the internalization of 
these habits# Amy Method courses, therefore, provided the student with constant 
practice and active participation through a massive number of contact hours, 
small classes, and readily available sources of authentic target language 
utterances, both live speakers and recorded materials# typically, courses in 
the commonly taught languages (french, German, Italian, Spanish) at FSI provide 
for more than ^50 hours of instruction in small groups of not more than six 
participants; the period of instruction for "exotic *' languages is more than 
twice as long# In Intensive Method programs contact was also intensified by 
the modification of the traditional FL teaching context: small classes, seldom 
containing more than ten students; variation in class size; specialization of 
teaching function, a linguist who provided guidance and a native informant who 
functioned as a drilling machine# 

When the Army Method was applied to regular high school and college FL 
progrems emphasis was placed on its tangible aspects: techniques, materials and 
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electro-mechanical devices # It was not generally recognized that the use of hew 
materials and techniques might require a reformulation of the traditional teaching 
contexts and that unless course objectives— assuming that these are clearly formu- 
lated* which is seldom the case— bear some realistic relation to the time avail - * 
able for instruction, the New Key may well f all flat# 

Today the high school and college FL teacher is still forced into the 
straight* - jacket of the elementary course# In fewer than 250 hours of contact 
spread over a period of one to two years, he endeavors to introduce groups of 
twenty to thirty students to all the grammatical rules of the target language 
within a vocabulary of several thousand words so that those students who do not 
continue the study of the language— and these constitute the majority-will 
have at least a passing acquaintance with the subject matter, a minimum level of 
comprehension, and an embryonic reading knowledge# In order to complete the 
text by the end of the course the teacher has no choice but to explicate grammar 
rules and to train students in the translation of target language texts into 
strained English# Hie happy few who do continue will be subjected to several 
levels of review grammar and reading courses, each of which attempts at ex- 
haustive presentation, and to remedial courses in pronunciation# Admittedly, 
it is utopian to hope that within the decade ahead, our administrators and our 
citizenry will become sufficiently enlightened to FL teaching needs to recognize 
that .the easiest way to Impart complete mastery of foreign languages is to 
institute the five to ten year sequences found almost univers ally in other 
Western countries# We must, therefore. Improve the status of FL teaching the 
hard way by increased pedagogical efficiency# Clearly, pedagogical efficiency 
cannot be achieved exclusively by improved materials nor by the inst allat ion of 
more complex electro-mechanical devices, but rather by the creation of a teaching 
context which will increase contact hours without substantially raising in- ; 
structional costs# 



1*4 Bcevlous Attempts a n d Proposals for the Reformulation of the Traditional 
Teaching Context 

l*4l The University of Oklahoma Experiment (1944-1945 ) 

The first attempt to adapt the administrative structure of Army Method 
PL instruction to non-intensive curricula was initiated by Pierre Delattre 
at the University of Oklahoma in the academic year 1944-45 Delattre f s 
primary objective was to test the Army Method assertion that an Initial 
concentration cm listening and speaking in the total absence of any reference 
to the printed page is pedagogically more efficient in the short as well 
as the long run than the traditional method* But implicit in Delattre *s 
experimental design was a manipulation of the teaching context which was 
not clearly perceived by the experimenter himself* Delattre divided a 
beginning French class into two groups: the c ontro l group followed the 
Traditional Eclectic Approach, meeting with an instructor and using a con- 
ventional textbook from the very beginning; the experimental group met with 
the instructor for the same number of hours as the control group but was 
exposed to a different treatment* Obey followed a strict audio-lingual ap- 
proach with no reading or writing for thirteen weeks and were given the tran- 
script of the audio-lingual material only during the last three weeks of 
the first semester— during the second semester both groups were exposed to 

a common treatment* Prom our point of view, the most significant feature 

% 

of the project was that the experimental group load access to a room equipped 
with a phonograph where they could practice material presented previously 
in class; in the subsequent class the material practiced in this rudimentary 
language laboratory was checked by the instructor* In this way contact with 
the language was multiplied several fold, at least for the assiduous students 
and the drilling function was assumed by an electro-mechanical component 



which could supplement the classroom teacher and, indeed,, function inde- 
pendently of him* 

\ 

l«t2 ^.te Cornell University Language Program (19^6) 

She most significant and thoroughgoing attempt to adapt Army Jfethod 
features to the college level was made at Cornell University in 19^6 with 
the aid of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation* 6 All of the university® s 
elementary and intermediate language instruction was assumed by a new 
Division of Modern languages (DML) directed by J* Milton Cowan* The DML 
was staffed with a small group of linguists, all of whom had participated 
in the various wartime PL teaching activities described In 1*1 as well as 
native speakers of the various languages taught* The most notable feature 
of the program was specialization of teaching function: students met two 

hours weekly in large groups of about 50 for grammatical analysis conducted 

by a trained linguist generally of professorial rank and six hours weekly 

* 

in drill sections of ten with a native speaker* In a later modified version 
of the program forced by the need to reduce Instructional costs and to in- 
corporate the use of non-native speaking American graduate assistants, the 
number of drill session hours was reduced to three and for the other three 
hours students met in groups of twenty with American graduate assistants 
for ^laboratory* periods* In the initial phase of instruction the American 
- graduate assistants supervised the imitation of recorded native modclc? It 
should be noted that as an essential corollary of course reorganization, 
the basic language requirement was defined in terms of demonstrated pro- 
ficiency level rather than semester credits* 

But even the Cornell language program failed to free PL from the 
traditional administrative framework: the division of the subject matter 
In terms of semesters; rigorous course outlines which keep all students in 
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lockstep progress and fail to provide for individual variations in language 
aptitude, motivation, background and whatever other factors determine PL 
learning; the definition of instructional exposure in terms of instructor 
contact hour s « 

1*43 Jhe Advent of Self-Instruction 

In a paper presented at the first Indiana University language labora- 
tory Conference and subsequently published in SSSS^lBE SS§SSL f Bruce 

Gaarder suggested a more radical departure from tradition* He proposed 
that the sole irreplaceable function of the PL teacher is the elicitation 
of "graded, guided experiences in the natural use of the new tongue* & 
and that all other tasks presently asstiaed by the teacher— Initial presenta- 
tion of material, explanation, drill, constant review, and testing— can be 
relegated to properly progriananed electro-mechanical devises* Gaarder de- 
scribes a suitable self-instructional program as follows s 

Let us imagine a truJy great teacher, equipped with 
native command of the language, great Insight into the 
learning process, and twenty-five years experience in 
our schools* He uses a sort of direct method, not the 
perversion which consists in teaching people how to 
talk about Prench in French, but rather a form of lin- 
guistic analysis in terms of interpersonal relationships 
and events based upon imitation, linguistic analogies, 
and Inductive reasoning* He does not need to Jump about 
trying to illustrate his words by acting out what he 
Is saying* Bather he has at one side of the room a 
small stage upon which a small group of native actors 
represent exactly the situation that he needs in order 
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to present and explain a feature of the structure of 
French, not by talking about French, but by living some French* 

Hie has a class of two to five average students whom he takes - 
care to involve aurally and orally from the very beginning 
and throughout the period* Using known material, he pro- 
ceeds to the unknown and soon is eliciting the new struc- 
ture from the students in natural speech* He knows in ad- 
vance what every difficulty will be and takes care of it at 
Just the right time* Perhaps he has a book, but neither 
he nor the students open it* He may use the blackboard* 

let us imagine that that class, excepting the students 1 

t 

words, was recorded on tape* All that the actors did was 
given to the students by means of photographs or drawings 
in a workbook to illustrate what was being said* All of 
the blackboard notes were presented in proper order in 
the workbook* All of the workbook material was keyed 
constantly to the taped presentation and explanation by 
the teacher and the actors* The hundreds of students 
taking the course later in the laboratory would be in- 
volved as individuals, aurally, visually, and orally from 
the first of the tape to its end* If anything was missed, 
the tape could be stopped by any single student (each would 

work from his own copy of the tape) and any part or the 

o 

entire thing repeated any number of times* * 

At the same conference F* Rand Morton painted In bold strokes a 
•futuristic HUSH M (language Laboratory as a Teaching Machine) where students 
• working with carefully programed electronic equipment learned all language 
skills through autodidactlc activity* 10 Morton believes, like Gaarder, 
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that the language laboratory can be fully Integrated In the FL learning 
process and can assume those teaching functions which it can perform more 

# efficiently than human beings, the repetitive aspects of FL instruction 

in the New Key: initial presentation, drill, review, and habit fixation* 

• But he would go even further: all teaching functions including testing 

and the use of the FL in simulated natural context could be relegated to 
the UM, She source of his optimism is a pilot experimental course in 

f Spanish he conducted at Harvard University in 1953 and 1954* This experi- 

mental course was of the New Kfey variety since the terminal objectives 
■ were defined as an audio-lingual fluency of 80 per cent* For the purpose 

of the experiment, audio-lingual fluency was defined as ”the ability to 
i handle the basic structure of a language by a normal five or six year old 

child in his native language” and ”the ability to manipulate and respond 
to t hi structural slgnifiers of normal nonspecialized language*” 11 The 
course comprised five central components: Bhonematization, Sound Reprof* 
duction. Structural Cues, Model Patterns, and Vocabulary; a sixth com- 
ponent, Allied Skills, dealt with reading, writing, and translation, but 
was merely a sop thrown to tradition. 

In the Rionematization phase the student was trained to discriminate 
among Spanish phonemes and between correct and incorrect realizations of 

® Spanish phonemes with an accuracy of 90 to 96 per cent* He did not begin 

attenrpto at Imitation until the next phase, Sound Fr eduction, in which 

§ 

sounds were practiced in isolation and in combination* The functional use 
of sound differences was also practiced, e*g., the ccmnutation of /o/ and 
/a/ which has a heavy functional burden in Spanish: J&g. blancos 

ssim aai tea -» Jm ttaasae, ibsSU yy- in the structural cues 

phase grammar was presented in terms of abstract acoustic cues devoid of 
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semantic meaning and the student was expected to react automatically to 
such morphemes as verbal persons or plural of nouns. Msaning was finally 
introduced in the Model Patterns and Vocabulary Building phases through 
105 basic sentences and 3500 lexical items. 

Morton* s experiment was portentous for at least two reasons. First, 
it , assumed that all learning could be accomplished by the student working 
independently of the teacher with the use of autodidactic materials and 
a tape recorder. Second, student achievement was directly related to 
assiduity; no student failed "since by both definition and procedure com- 
pletion of the course guaranteed satisfactory proficiency on the student*s 
part. No testing was necessary and the presence of the instructor was 

required only for occasional evaluation of student pronunciation and oc- 
casional remedial work. 

Morton's experiment was only designed as a pilot and lacked the 
necessary controls that would have made possible a truly objective evalua- 
tion of the validity of his basic premises and of the pedagogical efficiency 
of the Il/TM concept. For Instance, Morton reports that the students who 
completed the pilot course were as a group easily superior in natural pro- 
ficiency to the students in conventional third and fourth year Spanish 
classes. Since no efforts were made to Insure and measure the comparability 
of the pilot and conventional groups, one cannot discount the possibility 
that the former contained students with a higher level of learn i n g 

aptitude or more highly motivated toward an audio-lingual oriented course. 
Ohere were also two significant aspects of the use of an ungraded self- 
instructional course which were not considered in Morton's experiment: 

(1) the effect on instructional costs, (a) the adaptation to the adminis- 
trative practices (credit and grade award, selection of teaching staff, etc.) 
of colleges and universities. 
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Hi teachers who firmly believe in the primacy of audio-lingual pro- 
ficiency tend to try to demonstrate the soundness of their opinion by 
f showing that initial emphasis on listening comprehension and speaking to 

the exclusion of reading and writing will result In higher overall pro— 

1 0 ficiency in the long run (viz. two years of FL instruction at the college 

* level). In one of the more carefully conceived and sophisticated experi- 
ments in the field of FL instruction George A. C. Scherer could only safely 

t conclude that students tend to learn those skills which are emphasized by 

the teaching method to which they are exposed. ^ since there is no ob- 
jective means of quantifying overall proficiency in FL evaluation of the 
pedagogical efficiency of a course, it will be determined by the appraiser's 
\ value judgments with regard to the ultimate goals of FL instruction (com- 

prehension, speaking, reading, writing, translation, overt knowledge of 
structure, etc.). Note that although listening comprehension and speaking 
are traditionally paired, a combination listening comprehension-reading 
comprehension is not theoretically precluded. 

let us assume gratuitously that emphasis on audio-lingual skills 
is more than a passing fad and could he supported adequately by philosophi- 
cal, theoretical, and practical considerations. It would then become pos- 
sible to pose such interesting questions as the following. Can audio- 
% lingual oriented courses be designed which would result in listening com- 

prehension and speaking proficiencies comparable to those attained in in- 
tensive courses, say FGI basic courses, but which, in addition: (l) ore 
compatible with liberal arts education and allow the student to pursue 
other studies simultaneously; (2) are comparable with Traditional Eclectic 
courses with regard to instructional costs and instructional personnel; 

(3) are adaptable to the administrative policies of colleges and universities? 
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Morton* s pilot experiment suggests that an answer he sought through the 
use of self-instruction and the concept of the language laboratory as a 
teaching machine capable of replacing or spelling the live teacher* Obis 
concept, however, entails experimenting more widely with more flexible ad- 
ministrative procedures and modifying the conventional FL teaching context* 
New organizational patterns radically different from those of today must 
be sought, patterns which will accommodate recent and anticipated develop- 
ments in electro-mechanical devices, the expansion of language laboratory 
facilities, and the growing application of programmed instruction tech- 
niques to problems of FL teaching* 
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2* Multiple Credit Elementary French 

** 

2.1 She Problem 

As was pointed out the keystone of the New Key is intensive contact of the 
learner with the FI* achieved through a high number of contact hours (exposure) 
and the reduction of the size of classes* FSI sixteen-week basic courses in the 
commonly taught languages contain 1|80 hours (sixteen weeks with thirty hours of 
weekly assigned class hours* In the optimal non-intensive college FL course, 
the student is required to attend five periods weekly— periods generally range 
from 45 to 50 minutes— during an academic year of 32 weeks, l*e*, 160 periods* 

For the sake of convenience let us assume that a period equals one hour, then 
three years of an optimal college FL course would match the exposure of FSI basic 
courses* But at FSI the jBj££lQugi class size is six whereas the optimal college 
FL course minimum class size is twenty, at least for the commonly taught languages* 
In reality, three years of an FL college course provides only the same degree of 
exposure as an FSI basic course, and since actual contact is a function of ex- 
posure recitation time per student. It would not be unreasonable to assume that 
an FSI basic course is equivalent to four or more years of a college course* 

One might suspect that with regard to the number of structural features and 
vocabulary items content, the FSI basic course syllabi would be far more ambitious 
than so-called elementary college textbooks, but, in fact, the contrary is true. 

For instance, in JgJ Basic French grammar "points" are treated much less ex- 
haustively than they are in stand ax'd traditional-eclectic method textbooks* 

Clearly, because of the notion that a textbook must be completed from cover to 
cover during the course, college FL courses have very rigorous quantitative 
objectives but sacrifice quality and the Implicit terminal behavior expected of 
the student is much less than complete internalization and automatic production 
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of the material presented. We do not mean to criticize this sacrifice of q uali ty 
for quantity nor do we hold that there is any inherent virtue in placing priority 
on near-perfect active audio-lingual control of a finite set of utterances, lexical 
items, and structural feature s* We only wish to underscore the fact that New 
Key objectives and present college FL elementary courses— and all four-year high 
school FL sequences— are fundamentally incompatible. 

It should also be borne in mind that at the end of the first year of study 
a college student is expected not only to have some degree of control of the 
spoken language, but also the ability to read unedited texts that exhibit struc- 
tures and a vocabulary content much more extensive and much more complex than 
those of daily speech. It also may be desired that he write the FL, if not 
elegantly, at least "grammatically" and "idiomatically." 

Since total Instructional costs cannot be increased, it is only through 
a course incorporating Gaarder's and Morton's Language Laboratory as a ^teaching 
Machine concept that the New Key can be successfully adapted to non-dntenslve FL 
instruction at the high school or the college level. At the latter level, it is 
an unwritten convention that students spend three hours in c2p.ee or on outside 
preparation to earn one semester credit point. In a five credit FL course, the 
teacher disposes then of fifteen hours of the student's tinJT per week and the 
proportion of actual class contact to outside study is lj^ to his discretion. 

If the language laboratory is considered the audio analogue of the library, the 
music practice room, the art workshop or the science laboratory— it might be 
noted in passing that some universities label their language laboratory quite 
fittingly "Audio Listening or Study Cfentsr"— it is quite consonant with college 
procedures to require that outside study hours be spent in the labora- 

tory. With the utilization of the concept of the LWM, exposure can be trebled 
and the college elementary FL course be brought to approximate Intensive courses 



more closely with regard to the exposure variable: the optimal college elementary 
course would now provide I180 hours of contact between the student and the teaching 
components* 

Ihe use of the language laboratory to assume some of the functions that 
live Instructors currently assume both In Intensive “type programs and conventional 
college and high school courses gives individual students the opportunity to 
progress through an FL course at the pace most suited to theipu Self-pacing In 
creases the efficiency of a course since the more gifted students can complete 
the course in a shorter period of time and the less able students need not re- 
trace their steps should they fall any part of the course* 

To summarize, the New Key can be adapted to non-lntenslve FL courses If 
electro-mechanical devices currently available can make Integral components of 
the teaching program, and if the efficiency— as determined by the ratio of in- 
structional costs to total learning achieved— of New Key and Intensive method 
programs can be drastically Improved, not only through the preparation of better 
materials but also through the appropriate use of the teaching resources available* 

On the basis of past research and the results of the two pilot courses 
which sought to adapt the Intensive method as it Is Illustrated by the FSI basic 
courses, 1 It was decided that a successful adaptation of the New Key required 
a course characterized by at least the following features: 

1) a high number of actual student contact with the FL; 

2) the relegation of' most classroom teacher tasks to a properly programmed 
language laboratory; 

3) the possibility for each student to progress at his optimum rate; 

4) a shift of emphasis from "covering a relatively Indefinite amount of 
language within a definite period of time to assimiliting a definite 
amount of la n guage within a relatively Indefinite period of time J. 1,2 
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5 ) the definition of PL prof lciehcy In terms of attested proficiency In 
carefully defined shills rather than In years of study or the number 
of semester credits earned* 

In April, 1961 a proposal describing the structure of Multiple-Credit 
Elementary French (MCEF ), a course that contained these features, and outlining 
a plan to test its pedagogical efficiency and administrative feasibility teas 
submitted by Indiana University to the Research Unit of the Language Development 
Section of the U* S* Office of Education* The proposal was approved and the 
research began to be Implemented In September of that year* 

2«2 The Conventional Course 

It was decided that the pedagogical efficiency and some effects on ad- 
ministrative policies would be measured by comparison with a control group con- 
sisting of several elementary French sections pursuing the conventional program 
of studies* We shall, therefore, begin by describing the conventional basic 
French program at Indiana University* 

The program of basic French Instruction at Indiana University Is quite 
characteristic of that currently existing in most large universities* French is 
the most popular FL, particularly for those students who aspire to no higher goal 
than completing the College of Arts and Sciences 1 FL requirement, no doubt for 
the reason that It Is the modem FL most widely* taught In Indiana public high 
schools and that many students "beginning" French at Indiana Uhlverlsty have had 
seme previous contact with the language* The College of Arts and Sciences 1 re- 
quirement stipulates that a student shall take eighteen semester hours of an FL* 
The basic FL program consists of a one-year elementary course (FlOl-ilQB ) msetlng 
five periods weekly and requiring. In addition, up to two periods of compulsory 
attendance In the language lar oratory, two Intermediate courses stressing audlo- 
lingual fluency (F2O1-IB0&'), each meeting two periods weekly, and two Intermediate 
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courses stressing reading in literary texts (F2H-JS232), meeting three periods 
weekly# Die ELQ1-F102 sequence yields a total of ten semester credits; students 
may then elect to take F201 and F2U-F212 or F2QI-F202 and F211 plus a third 
year conversation course, in which case they will have earned more than the 
eighteen semester credit hours required# 

Ihe elementary 5101-F102 sequence constitutes the most closely supervised 
and homogeneous part of the Indiana University basic French program# All in* 
structors follow a rigorous course outline and examinations are of a departmental 
nature; this applies in greater part to the F2Q1-F2G2 sequence but not at all 
to F211-F212# In both F101-F10e and F2Q1-F202 the method of instruction is best 
described as traditional-eclectic# The textbooks used in both courses contain 
some New Key features: dialogues, pattern drills, but the grammatical explanations 
refer generally to the written language and are not well Integrated with the drill 
material# Reading selections are introduced very early and they are selected 
far their literary significance rather than their linguistic characteristics, 
l#e#, no effort is made to Introduce structures and vocabulary gradually# But 
it is the fact that a stated number of grammar points and a specified number of 
pages must be covered within a given period of time that characterises these 
courses as distinctly traditional# 

Ihese courses are manned by an Instructional staff consisting primarily of 
graduate assistants (75 per cent or more), many of wh«bm have no professional 
preparation or teaching experience ana very few of whom speak the language with 
native or near-native accuracy and proficiency# Some instructors of professorial 
rank are assigned to these courses but no effort is made to Insure that all 
students have contact with the more competent and experienced menfcers of the 
teaching staff; whether a student will be taught by a native speaker with or 
without FL teaching training, a well schooled professional FL teacher, or a 
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neophyte depends primarily on happenstance. All graduate assistants receive in - 

V 

service training through attendance of a compulsory one semester methods course 
which features some observation of an elementary section taught by the clinical 
professor. 

In the elementary course (F101-F102) attendance of two periods of language 
laboratory work is required but not checked. As a result, except for the period 
immediately following the beginning of a semester and preceding examinations, 
attendance often falls to 50 per cent and lower. The recorded material presented 
consists primarily of the imitation of dialogues and response drills as well as 
occasional pattern drills; students may at all times, refer to the textbook. The 
recorded material is first broadcast from a central console and students work 
in lockstep fashion; since the equipment is dual channel, students may record the 
master program and practice individually in the latter part of the period; or 
they may report to the language laboratory during evening hours for added in- 
dividual practice. Of course, since all sections progress at a uniform rate 
and since there is no provision to accommodate the more proficient students, in- 
dividual work tends to consist of review and additional practice and few students 
practice material not yet covered in the classroom. Laboratory periods are super- 
vised by assistants whose responsibilities are of a housekeeping nature: in- 
stalling reels on the console, making minor adjustments and repairs, taking 
attendance, etc. 

At Indiana University class periods are 45 minutes long and the academic 
year consists of 32 weeks. The elementary course (F101-F10e), then, provides 
120 hours of classroom contact with a live Instructor In sections of twenty 
students on the average) and 48 hours of individual work in the language laboratory. 
Thus, with regard to total exposure, this course can well be considered optimal. 

Few college courses, in foreign languages as well as other fields, state 
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quite precisely the terminal objectives the stuaent must attain to pass the 
course, let alone to qualify for an "A", "B", or "C". As we have seen in 1., 
language skills, including reading and writing, can ultimately be defined in 
behavioral terms; precise objectives, therefore, should be defined in terms of 
various types of behavior: discrimination acuity, accuracy and speed of sound 
production, speed of manipulation of a stated number of grammatical features, and 
the like* Since vhe University catalogue does not provide a suitable description 
of the terminal objectives of FIOI-FIOS, we can only infer these from the final 
examinations and pre-test placement procedures* Pinal examinations test 
listening comprehension, the ability to spell French utterances in connected 
contexts, knowledge of grammatical patterns as they are reflected by the ortho- 
graphy and through translation, reading comprehension, and the ability to trane-. 
late, primarily from French to English* The single placement examination used 
to appropriately place a student in one of the six basic French courses tests 
almost exclusively reading comprehension and translation* 

It might not be amiss to comment briefly on the attitudes toward FL teaching 
of the Indiana University Department of French and Italian, which administers 
basic French instruction, particularly since it Is representative of most large 
university FL departments in general and French departments in particular* 
large university FL departments consider that their primary function is the 
training of scholars in literary analysis and the history of the literature, ana 
to a much lesser extent the history and structure of the languages whose teaching 
the particular department administers* Promotion and advancement, and, more 
importantly, self-esteem depend on scholarly achievements rather than on compe- 
tence in basic FL instruction, skill in the direction of teaching program and 
the preparation of pedagogical materials* As a result there is little motivation 
for innovation in language teaching practices and, no systematic mechanism for 
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feedback from classroom experience to the design of methods and materials. Such 
an atmosphere hardly Inspires graduate students to distinguished and devoted 
teaching nor is it conducive to professional attitudes toward PL teaching. It 
is also an atmosphere which is not very hospitable to inquiry in the learning 
process nor experimentation .with alternate strategies of PL instruction. 

2.3 jfee Design of Multiple Credit momentary French* ' (MCEF ) 

After reviewing the various attempts to adapt the Amy Method to non-intensive 
PL programs, and on the basis of our own pilot trials at the Pennsylvania State 
University in 1959-60 and at Indiana Ubiversity in 1960-61, we cpted far a 
partially self-instructional course rather than Morton* s fully auto-didactic 
LWM, i.e., we agreed with Gaarder that the teacher*s primary function in a 
course aiming at audio-lingual proficiency is to lead the student to use the 
language in a simulated natural context and that, insofar as it is compatible 
with presently available materials and electro-mechanical devices, other 
tasks currently assumed by classroom teachers should he relegated to the language 
laboratory. In this section we describe MCEF as it was formulated in our re- 
search proposal and tried out with the first group of subjects from September 
1961 to February 1963. The proposal was to cover a period of three years and 
two complete and one partial trial of MCEF during which: (l) a partially self- 
instructional program would be prepared and continually revised; (2) adminis- 
trative procedures would be evolved; (3) tho techniques to he used In the 
Display Sections would be developed and the function of the Display Section— and 
of the live instructor— clarified; (k) the pedagogical efficiency of MCEF relative 
to the conventional program, insofar as this could be measured within the con- 
text in which the experiment was attempted. 

2.31 s£ mm 

MCEF was established as a continuous fifteen semester credit hour 
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course labeled F1Q1-F10e-F203> equivalent roughly to the conventional 
F10QL-F102 elementary sequence and the F2Q1-F202 audio-lingual oriented 
intermediate sequence* . In order to fulfill their FL requirement students 
would need to take the F221 reading-oriented course after successfully 
completing MCEF* 

2.311 Credit and Grade Apprd 

Credit and grade granted at the end of a semester would be 
directly proportional to the proficiency attained during that semester 
and also related, to a considerable degree, to the amount of material 
assimilated B Presumably the average student should complete the 
course, i*e*, reach the specified proficiency in the required FL 
skills, in three semesters* Students with previous background in 
French, those who show greater assiduity, and those who possess high 
aptitude for FL learning could complete the course in two semesters; 
slow students would not be penalized and could complete the course 
in four or more semesters* lb was at first anticipated that the 
materials would consist of a finite number of unite, say thirty* 

Credit would be granted at the end of a semester on the basis of any 
block of ten units assimilated, l*e*, one third of the entire pro- 
gram* A student who had not progressed sufficiently to earn credit 
at the end of a given semester, i*e*, had not assimilated a complete 
block of ten units in the course of that semester, would receive the 
grade of W I M (incomplete) until such time as he completed the block 
of units* At the beginning of the following semester, he would be 

1 

expected to enroll in the next-higher-level course and he would 
continue from where he had left off, say. Unit Nine; for Instance, 
if he had received an "I" for Fid, he would still enroll in F102 
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the following semester in the hopes that he might catch up and complete 
botii HOI and H02 in the course of the second semester* Students 
who completed more than ten units during a semester but fewer than 
twenty would receive the normal five hours of credit, but they could 



expect to complete MCEF before the end of the third semester e nd 
would then be free to devote their time to other activities* Grades 
would be determined by scares In achievement examinations administered 
at the end of a semester as well as by performance In Display Sessions 
during the course of a semester* Achievement examinations at three 
different levels would be devised* lEhe first examination would test 
only comprehension and oral proficiency, the second would. In addition, 
test reading ability, and the last examination would test all four 
FL shills. Including ability to write In french* Students who com- 
plete the entire program before the end of a semester may request 
to .take the terming, examination or choose to be evaluated at the 
regularly acheduled date. of the .examination at the end of that semester* 



During the. cpurse of the .semester short sub-unit and unit tests 
would be administered, in the language laboratory and a student would 
not be able to proceed unless he achieved a specified score* Unit 
tests would be cumulative and would Insure teat tee student had a firm 
control .of previously .learned material* Since credit would be granted 
only after a student had completed a given block of units, no student 



who ultimately, completed the program-. could, fall* For instance, a 
student who ccxqpleted, the program In five semesters would receive 
only fifteen credit hours .but. might earn grades, of n C M . or even "B"; 
In the traditional, pourae the same student might have satisfied tee 
requirements In,. four semester s.but would have received an f, F" along 
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the wuy acd might not have acquired as firm a control of the material 
presented in the course* 

2*312 Contact Hours 

i 

Students would register for a block of ten contact periods per 
week, divided as follows: ace period at sroaujatical analysis in groups 
of up to 60 students, two thirty minute "Display Sessions" in groups 
of two to four students, and a minimum of eight periods of individual 
work in the language laboratory* Since credit and grade received 
would be directly proportional to the amount of material 
the student would be encouraged and motivated to spend additional 
time in the language laboratory beyond the minimum eight periods* 
Presumably, the greater the number of hours spent in the laboratory, 
the faster the progress* A student’s weekly schedule is presented 
in the diagram below* Each square within solid lines refers to one 
period of contact* 

Diagram 1 
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Fox* the sake of comparison, we provide a conventional program 
weekly individual student schedule* 



Diagram 2 
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Teaching 
2*321 Auto-Tutorial Component 

Students would report in groups of 30 
laboratory equipped with dual-track machines 



to a 35 position language 
(Viking 85) and activated 



head-sets and hooked up to a master console in two-way intercommunication 
Tapes containing the recorded program would he made av ailab le on a 
library system and students would select individually any part of the 
program* At their positions, armed with a workbook, they would listen 
to the program, vocalize as directed by the speakers on the tape, and 
receive immediate reinforcement in the form of echo or confirmation 
responses; they also could record automatically their own responses 
to compare them with the native model* 
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Progress through an individual unit would be paced by a series 
of self-tests* Depending on his score on each self-test, the student 
would either be directed to proceed to the following section or shunted 
to an alternate review sequence* /.is soon as the student feels he has 
assimilated the material contained in a unit he could be administered 
a Unit Test, scored by his Display Session instructor; subsequently 
the student would have the opportunity to discuss his errors with the 
instructor wto mild assign specific review work when necessary* Auto- 
tutorial. activities would be monitored by specially trained laboratory 
assistants whose primary function would be to note and evaluate stu- 
dents accuracy of response to program directions, relative activity, 
and efficiency of work habits* They also would attend to mechanical 
problems and record periodic random selections of student response* 
2*322 Displav Sessions 

Primary instructccr-student and student-student interaction, would 
take place in small groups of two to four students, meeting for a total 
of 60 minutes weekly. Initially, students would be assigned to Display 
Sessions on the basis of performance in a prognostic language aptitude 
battery (chiefly the Carroll-Sapon Modern language Aptitude (test ) but 
there would be occasional reshuffling to ensure homogeneity of student 
groupings* The Display Session, as the label suggests, would give 
students fen opportunity to use, in near-natural and congruent context, 
the linguistic structures assimilated in the auto-tutorial sessions* 

In the first run of MCEF students would meet in groups of three on the 
average twice weekly for 25 minute Display Sessions (see Diagram 1)* 
later, other possibilities would be tried out* 

Display Sessions would be staffed by graduate teaching associates 
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who, hopefully, wound possess near-native fluency and accuracy hut who 
would not be native speakers of French and who, optimally, would have 
a knowledge of the structure of spoken French, particularly as it applies 
to the teaching of that language to American speakers* Display Session 
instructors would be closely supervised and weekly staff meetings as 
well as visiting of classes would provide some in-service training^ 
they also would attend a brief one week orientation session prior to 
the start of each academic year* > • 

2*323 Lectures 

Ihe remai n i n g period would be devoted to formal discussion of 
linguistic structure, culture, and civilization in a lecture session 
attended by a group of 30 to 60 students* Although grammar and cultire 
would be presented inductively through dialogues, drills, and narrative 
material, we believe that the acquisition of objective attitudes toward 
language, training in the systematic observation of linguistic facts, 
and a formal introduction to French culture in the anthropological 
sense are legitimate by-products of a basic FL course* 

2.k !Bie assign of the Experiment 
a.KL Questions 

Hie only part of the MCEF project amenable to controlled experimentation 
is the comparison of the overall proficiency of a group of students enrolled 
in the experimental MCEF course and that of a comparable group enr olle d In 
the conventional program* This would give an index of the relative peda- 
gogical efficiency of the two treatments, although it must again be pointed 
cut that how difficult it is to evaluate overall proficiency since tradition- 
alists give greater weight to reading comprehension and grammar-translation 
and Haw Key supporters to comprehension and speaking proficiency* It should 
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also be borne in mind that the primary objectives of the MCEF project were to 
assay the feasibility of instituting at least a partially self -instructional 
course in a large university PL department and to find out in what ways it; 
required modifications and adaptations of current administrative procedures* 
But if a partially self -instructional course were to be considered feasible, 
it should reasonably be expected to lead to student proficiency not signi- 
ficantly lower than that achieved in the conventional program* 

One of the important questions the MCEF project sought to ans wer was 
whether there were any differences in the level of proficiency in PL skills 
between students enrolled in the two programs and to specify the nature of 
the differences (l) auditory comprehension, (2) speaking proficiency, (3) 
reading comprehension, (4) writing* 

A subsidiary question that was asked was whether there were any dif- 
ferences in the level of proficiency between experimental students assigned 
two different sets of required laboratory periods and to specify the dif- 
ference* 

Care would have to be taken to ensure that (l) students enrolled in the 
two different programs and in the two different sections of the experimental 
program were comparable, (2) the teaching staffs of the two programs were 
comparable with regard to professional experience and linguistic proficiency, 
(3) the instructor contact measured in terms of a student/instructor ratio 
were Identical, (4) contaminating factors were eliminated • 

2*i»2 Selection of Students 

A group of 60 students, selected at random from the Incasing freshman 
class constituted the experimental group (%)• Another group of 60 students 
also selected at random and to be taught by the conventional method constituted 
the control group (Oj_ )• Because of the complexity of the registration pro- 
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cedure at Indiana University and the number of scheduling conflicts, it was 
not possible to use random numbers or any such system in the assignment of 
students to the experimental or the control groups. Students presenting 
themselves to the registration desk had their choice of any of the twenty or so 
conventional end Ifce two experimental sections then open. When five students 
had enrolled in any section, it was closed until all other sections contained 
five students. All sections were then opened to a limit of ten or so and so 
on. Uiis procedure increased the length of time required to fill up a section^ 
thus Insuring that student preference played only a limited role in their as- 
signment and that all sections had roughly even alphabetical distributions. 

Bie randomness of the selection process was endangered by the fact that the 
Department of French ana Italian Insisted that the differences between the 
conventional program and MCEF be clearly pointed out to prospective MCEF 
enrollees. After registration three conventional program Fid sections— 
numbered sections 5, 10, and 15 •••were selected to constitute the eantroi 
(C^) group. 

Students in one half of the experimental grot® (E^) were requested to 
schedule thirteen periods of laboratory practice in addition to the Display 
Sessions and the one period of Grammatical Analysis on the rationale that a 
student at Indiana University is expected to spend a minim um of three hours 
in class contact and/or outside preparation for each semester credit hour 
awarded, the Instructor or the department reserving for Itself the right 
to specify in what manner the student’s work for the course was to be or- 
ganized. Students in the other experimental section (Ejg) were required to 
schedule only eight periods of laboratory practice but were encouraged to 
arrange for additional laboratory practice hours on their own and their 
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attendance of these additional practice hours was not to be checked or super- 
vised* 

It was expected that, due to various factors, of the 60 students in 

, a»J V oaly W would reBaln at the beginning of the third semester 

(this does not include the "promotion" of the faster students in E 11 and 
who might have completed the entire program in fewer than three semesters)* 

New experimental and control groups (EL^, Egg, and Cg) would he selected 
again at random* 

In the third year, the remaining students in and Egg would he used 
to test the last third of the teaching program a second time; new experimental 
and control groups of 60 each, E 31> Egg, and G, respectively, would he selected* 

The table helow summarizes the distribution of the student population 
Involved in the project in both E and C groups; we retain the convention of 
using the first digit to refer to the year and the second digit to sub-group, 

E (XL * 13 hours of scheduled laboratory attendance; 02 * 8 hours of scheduled 
laboratory attendance* 
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2*J*3 ConiPa^ob:llity igtf E aqa C Groups 

During the first week of classes the Carroll-Sapon Moflcyn Language 
Aptitude Te.st I’MLAT) was administered to E and C students* Students* high 

r 

school grades were also available* Both the MlffiP scares and high school 
grades were Intended to check on the randomness of student selection and 
would allow the establishment of any corrective factor which might be needed* 
2.kk Instructional Staff 

Display Session instructors would be selected from graduate assistants 
previously appointed by the Department of French and Italian* No effort was 
made to select assistants with previous teaching experience or professional 
training, but the Department was requested to nominate candidates with ac- 
curate pronunciation and a high level of proficiency* It was also stipulated 

that prospective MCEF Display Session Instructors be favorably— or at least 

«< 

not negatively— disposed toward the course* 
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Notes 



a A first semester course initiated by the primary investigator and 
Professor Simon Belasco at the Pennsylvania State University in 1959*60 
where classes were reduced to twenty students and where compulsory language 
laboratory work was required* This was followed in 1960-61 by a modification 
of the conventional French FICXL-FIOS sequence at Indiana University: a pilot 
experimental section of 30 students met in grammatical analysis sections 
two periods per week and In drill sections of 19 students three periods per 
week* Students also were encouraged, but not required to attend the language 
laboratory several hours in addition to the two required periods* 

^Simon Belasco et al, "The Continuum: listening and Speaking, " In W* F* 

Bottiglia (Ed* ), Current fosses in language Teaching . A Report of the working 
committees of the 1963 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages* 
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3* Bie Materials 



3*1 Desiderata far Materials Suitable for Self-Instruction 

3he successful use of the language laboratory as a teaching machine depends 
on the availability of pedagogical materials suitable for self-instruction# 

In this context, of course, the term pedagogical materials refers not only to 
textbooks or other visual presentation devices but to recorded programs as 
well# Materials suitable for self-instruction must conform to the following 
criteria: (l) the terminal behavior attained by the correct use of portions 

of the materials must be rigorously specified; (2) the student must be trained 
and must be able to evaluate his own responses; (3) the student must receive 
lmnediate reinforcement in the form of an Indication of the accuracy or in- 
accuracy of his response; (4) the materials must exhibit a gradual progression 
of s ma ll steps# Pedagogical materials that meet these criteria are currently 
labeled ffrogfrqmpea materials . 

3*2 Bag, Ysmmi umi 

Unfortunately, when we launched MCEF no programmed French course was 
available curd we were forced to devise our own# She materials we first em- 
ployed constituted on adaptation of a New Key type textbook being developed by 
the primary Investigator and Professor Simon Belosco of the Itennsylvanla State 

4 

University# Uhls material presented the fundamental phonological and gram- 
matical features of spoken French, broken down In a graduated series of steps 
and accompanied by congruent dialogue and narrative material# The later units 

contained a programmed spelling section which provided spelling rules whose 

* * 

Input was phonological and grammatical Information; original reading selec- 



tions , graded “with regard to grammatical and lexical content, provided practice 
in visual comprehension while at the same time giving information on France 
and key aspects of French culture from the anthropological point of view* These 
reading selections were accompanied by extensive writing exercises* 

The first set of materials, hereafter referred to as MCEF 1 (Multiple- 
Credit Elementary French Kre-programmed materials, first version), consisted of 
eight Pronunciation ^Introduction units and forty-five units stressing grammar 
and vocabulary acquisition* The eight pronunciation units aimed at the ac- 
quisition of the fundamental features of French pronunciation, at the phonemic 
as well os at the phonetic level, within complete sentences; in other words, 

the student was also expected to acquire French prosodic features* The Pro- 

* 

nunciatlon Introduction units consisted of two graded dialogue sequences each 
followed by pronunciation drills* The dialogues were very short, varying from 
four to eight sentences, and were graded with regard to phonological structure* 
This gradation was only partial, however, and applied only to the vowels which 
constitute the primary pronunciation problems for speakers of American English 
no implicit effort was made to order the presentation of consonants, although 
the first two or three units contain very few instances of the consonant /r/, 
for instance* The vowels were introduced as follows: 

Unit 1 - /u i a/;. contrast versus steady-state French [u 1] and glided 
English [l y J and [u w ]j precise timbre of French (a] and non- 
reduction of French (a) in positions corresponding to English 
unstressed syllables; 

i 

ttoit 2 - contrast French /&/ and /V; steady-state French [S] versus 
elided English [e y ]j 

Unit 3 - contrast French /&/ and /b/{ contrast French steady-state [oj 
and gilded English [o w ]; 
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Unit 4 - contrast French /h/ and /a/; 

Unit 5 • contrast French fb/ and /a/; 

Unit 6 - introduction of front rounded series /ix 6a da/} 

Unit T " introduction of nasalized vowels /a e o/; 

Unit 8 - contrast of nasalized vowels and sequences nonnasal vowel + 



We should like to observe in passing that the Pronunciation Introduction did 
not provide the complete inventory of French vowels: the vowels /£/ and /&/ 



were specifically left out since their differentiating function is very low. 
Pronunciation features were first practiced in complete sentences and then in 



drills, many of which involved minimal pair contrasts, either French/English 
pairs cf French/French pairs* 



listened to the dialogue spoken at natural speed by native speakers; this step 
in a sense presented the student with the terminal behavior he was expected to 
attain at the end of the sequence* Hie student then began to practice the 
dialogue, starting with constituent elements and progressively building up 
the complete sentence; this phase was labeled Bqlld-yrp Phase a). 

In Bu lld- un Hiaue &,) sentence partlals and complete sentences were matched 
with their English equivalents* 2he technique generally followed was reverse 
build-up whereby the rightmost element was presented first; but when this 
process interfered with syntactic groupings, leftmost elements were introduced 




nasal consonant* 



i 



Dialogues were presented in a nine-step sequence* First the student 



- # 



first* We illustrate with the second dialogue of Uhlt 3* 



manteau 
votre manteau 
beaucaup 
J*aime 

J’alme beaucoup 

J'alme beaucoup votre manteau* 



coat 

your coat 
very much 
I like 

I like very much 
I like your coat very much* 
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achetl 
avez-vous 
l , avez-vous 
l , avez*“vous achate 
quoad 

Quoad l*avez-vous achete? 



bought 
have you 
have you (it) 
have you bought it 
when 

When did you buy it? 



soldes sales 

des soldes the sales 

au moment at the tine 

Aa moment des soldes# At sole time# 



dernier 
le mois 

Le mois dernier? 



last 

the month 
Lost month? 



dernier last 

au printemps in the spring 

au printemps dernier i as t spring 

. Non, au printemps dernier# No, last spring# 



In the third step the student practiced complete sentences matched by 
their English near-equivalents. At this stage it was assumed that the student 
had learned the dialogue and knew the meanings of sentence partials sufficiently 
well to recall complete sentences when presented without EngLish glosses. 

In Step Pour the student was required to alternately play hath r ole s of 
the dialogue and, so to speak, engage in conversation with the voice on the 
tape# Bart of this step consisted also of a comprehension test wherein stu- 
dents were asked to provide the English glosses of a list of Prench words and 
phrases# In Step Five the lexical items contained in the dialogue were permuted 
in simple substitution drills# We present an example from Unit 3; 

L* avez-vous achete au printemps? 

en hlver? 

- en StS? 

*ci? 

- le mois dernier? 

- au printemps? 

It will be observed that the grading of the presentation of phonology is not 









perfect since in addition to the alternation of /o/ : /o/ and /e/ s /e/ in 
their typical contexts, and the review of vowels introduced in earlier units, 
the student is asked to use in complete sentences phonological features not 
yet drilled intensively: nasal vowels, /r/, and /j/ + vowel sequences# 

Step Six started with a comprehension test where the student was required 
to provide the English equivalents of sentences illustrating constructions oc- 
curring in the dialogue but exhibiting vocabulary items from preceding units 
or the recombination drills, e#g#, 

L , avez-vous achete an printemps? L'avez-vous achete en automne? 

J*aime beaucoup votre manteau# -* J'aime beaucoup votre camarade# 

In the second part of this test, the student was required to translate short 
phrases from English to french, e* g«, 

your coat -» votre manteau 

* 

I like -* 3 f aime 

Starting with Unit Three, each unit also contained a Comprehension Drill 
designed to train the student in understanding material containing grammatical 

constructions and lexical items new to him but whose meanings might be guessed 

) 

from associations with previously learned french grammatical constructions and 
lexical items or obvious English cognates# We illustrate with the Comprehension 
Drill of Unit Three; 

" Listen to this following conversation and be prepared to answer questions 
about its content# You will hear only two new words: loue meaning "rented"; 
again, loue, loue: situe meaning "situated"; again, situe , situe# 

Now the conversations 

You have rented a cabin and a friend of yours inquires about it# — 

A# Vous avez loue un chalet? 

B« Oui, j f ai loue un chalet# 

A# Quand, le mois dernier? 

B# Non, le printemps dernier# 
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A* du est^il situe? 

B. Loin d»ici* 

A« Vous allez au chalet cet automne? 
B* Non, cet hiver* 



We shall now ask you six questions* 

Answers 

1* Vous avez loue un chalet? (Oui, j*ai loue un chalet*) 

2* Quand, le mois dernier? (Non, le printemps dernier*) 

3* dk est^il situe? (Loin d f ici*) 

k* Vous allez au chalet cet hiver? (Oui, cet hiver*) 

5* Vous allez au chalet cet (Non, cet hiver.) 

automne? 

6. Ie chalet est prks d*ici? (Non, loin d*ici.) 

I 

If you cannot answer these questions with complete assurance and without 
hesitation, do the Alternate Program; otherwise proceed to Unit Four* 
Alternate Prop^am 



Go back over the conversation again, then attempt to answer the following 



questions* 



1* Vous avez loue un chalet? 

2. Quand, l*ete dernier? 

3* Avez-vous achete un chalet? 

4* Bst-il loin a»ici? 

5* 0& est-il situe? 

6* Vous allez au chalet cet ete? 



Oui, j*ai loue un chalet* 
Non, le printemps dernier* 
Non, j'al loue un chalet* 
Oui,, 11 est loin d'lcl* 
Loin d’lcl* 

Non, cet hiver* • 



lhe forty-five units of the materials proper followed the New Key quite 
closely and shared the latter *s formal separation of components (dialogues, 
pronunciation drills, lexical manipulation drills, grammar drills and ex- 
planations, comprehension drills* They differed' from such materials as £§£* 
fiSSiS. SEfiPPht firench. or A-L French by a more careful ordering of 

grammatical features and by a more detailed analysis of single grammatical 
points into small steps. For instance, the presentation of numerals was spread 
through five units. First "1" to *10% which show complex form variation (e.g.. 






"6" Is manifested as /si/, /sis/, or /siz/ depending on the phonological en- 
vironment), were presented. Bie following unit presented the farms for "11" 
to "19", then "20" to "69", "70" to " 99 ", end finally numerals "100" and above. 
&is progression was motivated, for instance, by the fact that French numerals 
show four different patterns C,n the formation of the ’'-ties": (l) M 20”, 

”40", “50", "60" are derived by adding the suffix /St/ to bases related mor- 
phqphonemically to "3", " 4 ", "5", and "6"; (2) "20" is /v©t/~/v§/, a form 
obviously unrelated to /d<fc/ - /doe*/; (3) "80" is four-scare, viz. ouatre- 
vjngts; ( 4 ) "70" is "60" and "10" and "90" is "80" and "10", 



Each unit consisted of a IO-15 sentence dialogue, review pronunciation 
drills, two grammar sections, and a comprehension drill. In Uhits 16 through 
25 the pronunciation drills were replaced by a spelling program} starting with 
Chit 26 a reading selection consisting of descriptions of France and aspects 
of French culture and accompanied by writing exercises was introduced. In the 
section below these units will be discussed and illustrated in de tail . 

In the Dialogue Exploitation Sequence the students first listened to a 
short dialogue which contained instances of the grammar features to be drilled 
in the Granoar Sequence; the following dialogue introduces verbs forming past 
phrases with Jtre as auxiliary (the more general formation with avoir as 
auxiliary had been presented previously)# 

JMi - Dialogue 
SIEF ONE - BMffifiuq £S£ listening 

J# HU es sortie dlmanche? 

M# Oui, et Je me suis blen amusee# 

J* /A ouil Qu , est-ce que tu as fait? ’ 

( 

M. Paul est venu me cherCher vers 3 heures. Devine oh on est alii ? 

J# Je ne sals pas^ raconte# 












M* On a fait un tour a Saint-Germain* 

J* Je parie que vous etes descendus dans une cave* 

M* Oui, histolre de voir 6l c'etait blen* 

J© Et qa t *a- plu? 

M* Tenement que nous y sommes restes* 

J* Vous etas rentr&s tard? 

M* Plutot cull On ent parti %. mlnult* 

Note the contrasts: tij gs sortie. je ^ suls biep amusee. gq. «li& r 
eg& YgQu* l&S£ descendus. nous y sommes restea. vou ^ s etep rent r&s. 

est ■parti versus tu jib fait, on a fait, ca a plu. on the one hand; and 
singular versus plural and masculine versus feminine forms of the past parti- 
ciple on the other* 

Next the student was guided In the reverse build-up- *- of the 
dialogue from syntactic partlals? First, the English contextual equivalents 
were provided, but were then removed In the subsequent step* 



STEP TWO - Build- Up Phase a) 



dlmanche 

sortie 

es sortie 

tu es sortie 

Ta es sortie dlmanche? 

amusee 

suls amusee 

Je suls amusee 

je me suls amus&e 

je me suls blen amus&e 

Oul, et je me suls blen amus&e* 



Sunday 

gone out 

went out 

you went out 

Did you go out Sunday? 

amused 

was amused 

X am amused 

X had fun 

X had a lot of fun 

Yes, and X had a lot of fun* 



fait 

as fait 

tu as fait 

qu*est-ce que 

Qu'est-ce que tu as fait? 

Ah Dull Qu*est-ce que tu as fait? 



done 

have done 
you did 
what 

What did you do? 

Ah, yesS What did you do? 
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Hote that the utterance j£ jje ajlft blen amusle is built-up from Ja suIr 
S mh 803 successive expansions by addition of as. and bien rather than from 
SS &U4§. and bien amusee since the former procedure is considered to facili- 
tate analogizing and independent use of the structural and lexical elements 
presented* 

When the students were able to provide English and then French equivalents 
Immediately upon cue, they proceeded to manipulate the syntactic frames and 
the vocabulary Items including those of the dialogue as well as additional 
items which belonged to the same lexical field# Bie following Multiple Substl* 
S S&U , starts from the last sentence of the dialogue and presents alter* 
nately substitutions which are to be inserted in the Subject + Predicate and 
Adverbial Complement slots respectively# 

SOEP FIVE * lexical Variation Drills 

substitution Drill £ 

We left at midnight# 

We came back at midnight. 

We came back late# 

Shey telephoned late# 

They telephoned the day before 
yesterday. 

We left the day before yesterday# 
We left at midnight# 

2he final step in the Dialogue Exploitation Sequence consisted of . a set 



gHflftegted Answer 

Us ont fait un tour & Sai nt* 
Germain# 

Oui, 11s s ont descendus dans 
une cave# 

Oui, c’etalt bien# 



of questions on the dialogue# 

SOEP SEVEN - Questions on the Dialog s 

dh est*ce qu , il8 ont fait un 
tour? 

Est*ce qu’lls sont descendus dans 
une cave? 

Est-ce que c f etalt bien? 



On est parti a mimilt# 

On est rentre > 

tard# 

Us ont telephone . 

avant*hler# 
On est parti • , 

- %. mlnult# 









Oui, 11s ont alme la cave* 



Paul et Madeleine onb aim! la 
cave? 

Ils sont restes longtemps? 

A quelle heure est-ce qu , ils 
sont partis? 

Ils sont rentres tot ou tard? 

Est-ce qu f ll sont rentres vers 
onze heures ou vers mlnult? 



Oal, Us eont restes longtenps* 
Us sont partis a mlnult* 

Ils eont rentres tard* 

Ils sont rentres vers mlnult* 



Grammar vas presented inductively in a three-step sequence: the student 

* 

first performed minrmem type learning Drills . the grammatical feature which 
he had learned was then discussed in a Grammar Statement Section and, fi nally , 
his control of the feature was rendered automatic and tested by Practice Mils* 
Ohis procedure is Illustrated below with the past Indefinite (nasse compose ) 
verbs selecting etre as auxiliary in Subject + Predicate + Adverbial Complement 
sentences found in Unit 18* 



Learning Drill 1 



U est parti ce matin* 


He 


XL est rentre 


ii -i in r * 


Hid 


H est mort 


r t „ - • 


• He 


U est ne lr r ( 


r m- J 


He 


XL est venu ^ 




He 


H est dorti ( 


rirr-t r m 


Be 


11 est retourne 




He 


XL est parti 


■ -i r t • 


He 



left this morning* 
came back this morning* 
died this morning* 
was boom this morning* 
came this morning© 
went out this morning# 
returned this morning# 
left this morning* ’ 



Learning Drill g 



He sont entres par la fenetre# 

On est entr& . * 

Elle est entree . , . . t . 

II est entre . t , # 

Elies sont entrees ( * 

Ils sont entres * 



They came In through the window* 
We came In through the window* 
She came in through the window* 
He came in through the window* 
®iey came in through the window* 
dhey came In through the window* 



®ie Grammar Statement merely listed the verbs constituting the class and 
discussed the featvire of agreement (primarily orthographic) past participle- 
subject* dhe Practice Drills consisted primarily of correlation and trans- 



formation drills* 
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^Practi ce Drill R - Correlation 
Contrast &tre /avoir 



Nous avons telephone. 
_______ sortie, 

, danse# 

_____ rentres# 

. partis# 

. . - . menti# 

_____ arrives# 
travaille* 



Confirmation 



Nous eommes eortis# 
Nous avons danse# 
Nous soames rentrls# 
Nous somme g partis# 
Nous avons menti# 

Nous sommes arrives# 
Nous avons travaille# 



Practice Drill S - Correlation 

Est-ce que vous etes sort! a neuf heures? 

. . . dejeune ? 

Est-ce que tu ? 





_ nartis 


? 


Est-ce que nous 


* 


? 




. , atterri . _ 


__ 7 


Est-ce que vous _ 




? 




.. . . arrive M 


? 



Practice Drill JJ 
Transforme z au passe compose# 



Example: 



2&d£L: 

Student : 

Model; 



Elle ne descend pas# 

Elle n f est pas descendue# 
Elle n’est pas descendue# 



H ne pleut pas# 
n ne vend pas son chalet# 
Elle ne va pas au chalet# 

11 ne ment pas# 

XX ne sort pas# 

Elle n 1 attend pas le facteur# 
XL ne repond pas %, la lettre# 



XL n*a pas plu# 

II n*a pas vendu son chalet# 
Elle n*est pas all&e au chalet# 
II n*a pas menti# . 

H n , est pas sorti# 

Elle n*a pas attendu le facteur# 
II n f a pas repondu a la lettre# 



All Learning and Practice Drills were four-phase# Ihe student iras given 
a base utterance which he mimicked, then a cue which he substituted in the 



base sentence or which called for some grammatical manipulation# The student 

a 

performed the substitution or the grammatical manipulation and received a con- 



p--7 






firmation in the form of the correct response provided by the model; the student 
may also mimic the correct response Immediately after the model* For example, 
practice Prill S shove Is performed as follows* 



( 3 ) 


Model: 


Est-ce que vous etes sort! \ neuf heures? 


w 


■SJaatent: 


Est-ce que vous etes scrti a neuf heures? 


( 1 ) 


Model Cue: 


/de^oene/ 


(2) 


Student: 


Est-ce que vous avez dejeune a neuf heures? 


( 3 ) 


Model Confirmation: 


Est-ce que vous avez dejeune a neuf heures? 


( 4 ) 


Student: 


Est-ce que vous avez dejeune a neuf heures? 


( 1 ) 


Model Cue: 


/payti/ 




etc* 



As was. noted earlier the MCEF 1 materials represent an improvement of 
current New Key material primarily by their more gradual presentation of gram- 
matical features* Grammatical features, say, the partitive article, the passe 
compose, were not introduced jjj toto. but rather an effort was made to analyze 
the feature in terms of a set of rules progressing from the more general to 
the more particular* No attempt was made to present aiay feature exhaustively, 
thereby eliminating many of the so-called "exceptions to the exceptions of the 
rule" from the syllabus and avoiding problems of stylistic variations which, in 
our opinion, should not be introduced at the elementary level. We illu strate 
with the presentation of the negative construction* In French sentences are 
made negative by the addition of the two-part adverb /nE* * *paZ/ to the verb 
core; /nE / occurs before and /paZ/ immediately following the first filler of 
the predicate slot*^ 

Ihe first learning task is the use of the appropriate allomorph of the 
first negative element: /n/ or /noe/* Since orthographical and phonologically 
manifest forms do not coincide, and since the former acts as a source of positive 
and negative transfer, the grammatical presentation must consider both the 
written and phonologically manifest forms* 



( 



®ie negative transform is presented in three steps. In Step One the student 
is taught to insert the two-part adverb /d/ ... « /pa/ before verbs beginning 
with consonants and after subjects ending with a vowel. Here /n/ is spelled ne: 
Hi sais. -» Tu ne sais pas. 

Vous comprenez. -» Vous ne comprenez pas. 

In Step Two, /«/••• /pa/, here spelled n f , is used before verbs beginning 
with a vowels 

J'ai faim. •>— > n®ai pas faim. 

II est fatigue. -» n n«est pas fatigue. 

In Step Three, the student practices the /noe/ form which occurs before 
verbs beginning with consonants and after words ending with consonants: 

II comprend. -» H ne comprend pas. 

but: On comprend. -» On n/ comprend pas. 

3*3 Second Version s MCEF 2 

While MGEF 1 materials proved compatible with partial self “instruction, 
their pedagogical efficiency left much to be desired and it was decided to pre— 
pare a modified version, MGEF 2, to be used with the Bq group in the fall of 
1962. 

We felt that the MGEF 1 units did not present phonological features grad ually 
enough and that the too rapid introduction of grammar patterns and vocabulary 
Interfered with the full assimilation of pronunciation habits. Also, as is 
often the case when materials are prepared with a short lead-time, unexpected 
delays and difficulties reduced the margin of safety and some units suffered 
from tco hasty composition. In addition, the elimination of the lecture sessions 
required that grammatical explanations be presented through the self-instructi ona l 
materials rather than by an instructor. 

Hie MGEF 2 materials consisted of two parts: a Pronunciation Introduction 
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containing thirty units and a second "level set of sixteen units. A Pronunciation 
Introduction unit typically contained five sections. In the first part labeled 
l&SSSSLSfi* the student was trained to discriminate between French phonemes or 
between a French phoneme and an English near-equivalent# For example, consider 
the listening section of Unit 8: 

Step 1. listen to the following examples of the phoneme /oe/. 
deux 

noeud, etc. 

Step 2. Wow listen to these same examples, each preceded by a French word 
containing the phoneme /e/. listen for the difference between 
the two sounds. 



de 

ne 



deux 

noeud 



Step 3. Wow compare a French word with the phoneme /e/, followed by one 

with the phoneme / 6&f , and finally one containing the phoneme /u/. 



de 

ne 



deux 

noeud 



-4 



doux 

nous 



V y* 



Step Four of this section consisted of an Identification test. If the 
student failed to score SQPjo he was Instructed to work through the listening 
section again, otherwise he proceeded to the Production section. Qhe latter 
contained four-phase imitation drills and the practice material consisted of 
one syllable utterances only. The third section contained longer utterances 
and transformation drills in which the student was expected to manipulate the 
newly presented sound feature in phrase-length utterances* Obis modification 
of the presentation of pronunciation resulted from our conception of the ac- 
quisition of pronunciation habits in an FL as a four-level process: (l) the ac- 
quisition of the perceptive "grid" of the native speaker of the FL, e.g®, for 
French, the ability to hear the acoustic differences between /l/ and /{£/ 



o 
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and /u/ and /u/j (2) the ability to match the new acoustic image by making new 
articulatory adjustments; (3) the integration of the newly acquired sound feature 
in sentence length utterances; (4) habit formation so that the accurate pro** 
ductlon of the new sound feature becomes automatic in context# 

In the fourth section, some grammatical function was attached to the newly 
acquired sound feature# Shus, in Unit 8 the student learned that /&/ before a 
noun and after /l/ cues masculine and singular as apposed to /a/ which cues 
feminine and singular and /e/ ([e] or [e]) which signifies plural# 

The phonological features of French were presented in the following order #3 • 



unit 


Ihpnplp<^cal Feature 


Grammatical Function 


l 


/a/; even rhythm 


feminine noun markers 


2 


/l/; intonation 


singular versus plural 
of “JtfiST verbs 


3 


M 




4 


nonaspiration of /p t k/ 


nous/voqp 


5 


N 




6 

7 


• 


feminine singular versus 
feminine plural 

verb farms in /e/ versus 
base forms, e#gV, 3J, 

sam/sm. mesa il 

msfLe/XX fl TOBSO 


8 


/de/p neutralized /oe/ 




9 




masculine noun markers 


10 


final [1] 

m 


verb forms 


11 


N 




12 




locative i$i versus & la; 
... m j. 22a. . 


13 


M 




14 




la Awe; du/au 



f TTO ' fll F. ^"ir r tp ^rr 



yy » ** || 1 |^j |j| 
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tfrit 


Jhonoloaical Feature 


Grse^tica,! Function 


. 


15 


/e/ versus /e/ 


ll(s)/elle(sV 


• 


16 


/*/ 






17 


/o/ 




• 


13 


/»/) M/ 


* v 

1 




19 


/*, V 






20 




present, pass! compose 
of Glass II regular verbs 




21 


w 






22 




SBS verb forms in -ont 




23 

- ’■ ' » \ «. \* <L. 




possessive adjectives 




2h 




present/past Class I (-er) 
regular verbs 




25 




locative en 


' 


26 




/l/ versus /lB/ 




27 


M 


sa/asa 




28 


final /r/ 


infinitive 




29 


medial /r/ 


future 




30 


hh /sj/j /s/ versus /z/ 


imperfect 



In the first four sections pronunciation was practiced without reference 
to meaning, although an effort was made in grammatical drills to use, whenever 
possible, lexical items presented in earlier units and whose meanings were known 
to the student. Our experience in devising suitable materials for MCEF progres- 
sively reinforced our intuition that only if the material were meaningful to 
him, would the student be motivated to use the auto-didactic sessions to best 
advantage and to progress as rapidly as possible through the course. Whenever 
pronunciation or gramaatical features were drilled independently of semantic 
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content boredom set in and retention was weak* It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the later MGEF 2 materials are less formal than the earlier one and con tain 
fever instances of a separation between the two aspects of the linguistic feign, 
the phonologically manifest significant and the semantic content, the sianifie . 

ihe fifth section of each M(® was a dialogue sequence very similar to 
that of MCEF 1* She differences lay mostly in the ordering of the various steps 
of the dialogue sequence* 



Step 1 
Step 2a 
Step 2b 
Step 3a 

Step 3b 

Step 4 
Step 3a 
Step 3b 
Step 6 
Step 7 
Step 7a 
Step 8 
Step 8a 
Step 9 
Step 9a 
Step 9b 
Step 9c 



MCEF 1 



MCEF 2 



Dialogue for Listening 
Build-up { French 

Build-up: PVench-English Complete Sentences: French 

o 

Build-up: French - English 



Complete Sentences: 
French - English 



Complete Sentences: 
French - English 



Directed Dialogue 
Questions on the Dialogue 

Comprehension Test 
Lexical Variation Drills 

Test: E n g li sh -> French 

\ 

(Alternate Sequence) 



Narration 

(Alternate Narration) 
Spelling Program 
Spelling Test 

(Alternate Spelling Program) 



Dictation 








In MCRF 2 greater emphasis was placed on comprehension by placing the nar- 
rations within the dialogue sequence# Starting with Unit 16, the build-ups were J . 
reversed and English glosses were presented before the student was asked to 
practice the pronunciation of the sentences of the. dialogue# It was found that 
the student f s desire to know the meaning of any French utterance he was asked 
to repeat counteracted the transfer of English pronunciation habits with the 
meaning of cognate words* Since the conventional orthography codes both sound 
and grammatical features it is more efficient to fasten the association of writ- 
ten and spoken forms as soon as the latter have been presented# She time lag 
between audio and visual presentation was as brief as possible and was effectuatsd 
without the intermediary of a transcription, with the exception of the initial 
introduction of phonemes whose orthographic representation is not consistent# 

Die term "program" is used here in a nontechnical sense for the Spelling Itogram 
did net exhibit all the characteristics of programmed materials# Let us illus- 
trate with representative sequential examples from the Spelling Program of Unit 



10, which purports to teach several spelling rules# 

Step 1# 

A final pronounced letter is generally spelled with the corresponding 
letter plus the letter £• 

How write the following words with a final consonant# 



B8Sggflg& MSS 



gaaasffla&ga 

pipe 

malade 




Step 2# 




Step 3« 
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Oho vowel /e/ is often written &.- Note the accent mark. 

/*>&>§/ bSbS . 

/pase/, etc* passS 

Step 4. 

Final /e/ on the past participle is spelled -e« 

/ilapase/, etc. u a pass! 

Step 5. 

Final /e/ of second person present verb forms, including formal 
commands, is written *eza 

/tise/, etc. tissez 

Step 6. 



/vu/ or /vuz/ meaning ’’you" which precedes second person verb forms 
is spelled vous and is written as a separate word. 

/vuzave/ voue avez 

/vulave/, etc. vous lavez 



An important difference between MCEF 1 and MCEF 2 materials is that the 
latter is carefully graded and presented in minimal steps at all levels: 
phonology, grammar, vocabulary, spelling. In the following short dialogue which 
appears in Revised Unit 11, only the vowels /i u a e 6/ appear repeatedly with 
single instances a£ /&}> oe/, but occurrences of nasalized vowels of /u/, and 
of the consonant /r/ have been Eliminated. 

— dh allez-vous cet ete? / ual evu s&tete/ 

—Chez nous, au Canada. /%6m okanada/ 

— H fait beau l*£te lfc-bas? /ilfebSi$t£ laba/ 

**Ch, ouil Vous connalssez le Canada? /owl vuk&nese Ikanada/ 

— Assez peu. /asSpoS/ 







J>^X-^A<^iCcLyU^ . 
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, s , •• 

Grammar was presented in terms erf* generative processes rather than in 
terms of paradigms. For example, the student was first led to use present 
forms without inflectional endings (/&&n/, /tffdbn/, /iiafcn/)* then to trans- 
form these to the past (/Sdfcn/ -> /Sedbne/) before being given the complete 
present tense set (/nuc&no/, /vudone/). Productive grawmavical features were 
Introduced before residual ones. Forme of frequent residual verbs ( etye . avoir . 

t 

S&3S&9 £S&£§L> •pouvolr. vcqloir) were introduced after the present and nasse 
fiSBffifl? , ?. of the productive -sj? and rigs- (e.g., flnir ) classes had been assimi- 
lated j frequent residual forms, however, were presented before the vous and nogs 
forms of productive classes since students were able to engage in natural con- 
versation by using the tu and on forms. 

Prill material was also made more natural and progressives correlation and 
transformation drills were replaced by response drills which allowed the student 

to assimilate grammatical features by responding to a series of related questions 

« 

posed by the voice on the tape and usually referring back to situations and 
using vocabulary presented in dialogues recently learned* Compare the following 
drills, also dealing with nasal e.apnoqs,! phrases constructed with etre as auxil- 
iary, with the sequence presented above in 3.1 (far the sake of brevity only 
one of the eight items of each step Is given): 

STEP om - 

Answer the questions in the past tense. 

jMcytfil: Est-ce qu*il est parti ce matin? 

Student ! Oui, 11 est parti ce matin. 

Cqflf. t oui, 11 est parti ce matin. 

STEF WTO - 

Answer the questions in the past tense. 

M ode ls XL est all! au clnlma. Et vous, est-ce quo vous £tes 
all! au clnlma? 

Student: Oui, mol aussl, Je suls all! au cinema. 

£qq£.: Oui, mol aussl, je suls all! au clnlma. 




* 














i 




Bie two previous sets of drills are presentation sets and were immediately 
followed by grammar rules , and statements; thus the dichotomy mim-mem learning 
drill and practice drill was eliminated. The drill sets that followed the gram- 
matical statement, became progressively more difficult and reviewed previously 
drilled features. 

STEP POUR - 

Answer in the negative. 

Model s Est-ce qu'lls sont arrives? 

S tudent ; Non, ils ne sont pas arrives. 

Won, 11s ne sont pas arrives. 

STEF FIVE - 

Answer the questions. *** 

UMSlfi A quelle heure est-ce que vous Stes all£s au bureau? 

Student; Nous sommes all£s au bureau a deux heures. 

£SB£«5 Nous sonnies alles au bureau It deux heures. 

STEP SEVEN - 



M odel ; Ma soeur arrive ce solr. Et ta soeur? 
St udent ; Ma soeur est arrivee ce matin. 

Ma soeur est arrives ce matin. 

STEP TEN - 

Respond to the command. 



Model; Bites que vous etes descendu au laboratoire. 

Student; Je suls descendu au laboratoire. 

Pont mi Je suls descendu au laboratoire. 

Except for the changes in the structure of the grammatical sections, the 
second-level 1 6 units of MCEF 2 materials did not differ substantially from 
MCEF 1 materials. In fact, the same narrative and reading selections were 
utilized with only minor modifications. 

MCEF 2, especially its 30 first-level units, represented a tour de farce— 
not as brilliant and uncompromising admittedly as F. Rand Morton* s A.X.L.P. 
series. Merton and his associates refuse to Introduce any meaning until the 
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the learner has demonstrated a high de g ree of control over phonological features 
(both discrimination and production) and can respond automatically to grammatical 
features abstracted from meaningful concatenations* This attempt to dissociate 
the expression level of language from its content runs counter to an experienced 
teacher f s intuition and, furthermore, the Skinnerian view of verbal behavior on 
which this attempt rests is challenged by current theories of language and of 
verbal learning, notably those of Chomsky and Miller respectively* At any rate, 
MCEF 2 dia not yield results dramatically different from those obtained with 
the use of MCEF 1 materials due to the fact that students experienced boredom 
with the early first-level units and that the rigorous procedures and sequencing 
interfered with the seemingly multilevel nature of FL language learning* It 
was decided to devise yet a third set of materials to be used with the group 
starting in September 1963 which would replace the 30 first-level units of 
'MCEF 2 materials* No USOE contract funds were available for this purpose, but 
.fortunately, an educational film producer, Sutherland Educational Films, evinced 

I « 

interest in a programmed French course to which motion picture films could be 
incorporated and provided necessary development funds* Obese materials will 
henceforth be labeled SEP (Sutherland Educational Films) materials* 

3*4 ffiF Materials 

SEF is a formally programmed course consisting of 84l4 frames displayed by 
a programmed workbook and accompanied by thirty-three hours of recorded tape* 

It la divided into twenty-two units varying from kl to 812 frames and from 
5 to 187 minutes of playing time* Strictly speaking, SEF is a linear program, 
but since students may be shunted to preceding steps in the program on the basis 
of their performances on criterion frames, and since some of the frames have a 
loop structure, it may be considered cyclical too* 

A typical SEF unit consists of: 
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1* A dialogue spoken by native speakers at normaT conversational- tempo; 

2* A varying number of programmed sets introducing new phonological 
features, spelling rules, grammar patterns, vocabulary items* Hie 
step-by-step progression exhibited by these sets also provides for the 
reintroduction of material presented in precediut, units; 

3» A second presentation of the dialogue following the programmed sets* 
Since* the programmed sets force the student to manipulate the structures 

contained in the dialogue, the former is, in effect, learned, by the 

* \ 

time this stage is reached and the student's task is to recombine 
learned elements into a complete dialogue; 

4* Questions on the dialogue which employ structures unfamiliar to the 
student but to which he can reply by incorporating these new structures 
within his acquired repertory; 

5# A comprehension drill consisting of a short narrative presented only 
by the recorded program ana followed by questions in English to be 
answered in English; In later units additional questions in french 
to be answered by choosing one of several alternate written french 
responses are introduced; 

6* A final test consisting of a series of questions covering all the 

material presented; these are to be answered both orally and in writing 

« 

and provisions ore made to shunt the student to the specific sequence 
corresponding to any question which is not handled accurately or 
fluently* 

SEE is divided into frames, sequences, sets, and units* A frorae provides 
a minimum of information and is composed of a st^nul^B or a set of stimuli to 
which the student makes one or mare responses ■ and a confrlr^tfon* A sequence 
contains about thirty frames and presents related bits of information, shapes 



a desired set of new responses, and finally checks on the acquisition of the 
new responses through the use of a criterion frame. Whenever the student, falls 

to give a correct or acceptable response to the criterion frame, he Is shunted 

/* 

hack to the beginning of the sequence* We illustrate with a reverse build-up 
sequence designed to train the student to respond orally and in writing to the 

4 

question Jacques hablte & Nice ?, itself an instance of the construction S(ubjeet • 
F(redlcate) + A(dverb of place) where A is filled by names of cities* Note that 
the student must evaluate the correctness of the written and oral replies as well 
as the quality of his response* ihe numbers refer) to. units and frames within 

• a 

each unit; the portion of the frame appearing in italics is provided by the 

recorded program and is not seen by the student* 

$ 





r l 1 1 1 r i l ii i i i i 


1*44 Chorus only the answer to the 


Yes 


question* *•* 




Did you chorus only the answer? 


No 


Jqcques ftabjlte a Kjlce? 




, aasaagg. wjjTI 





(■&£) 


1*45 Provide the missing part of 
the answer. Write the vowel 
sound of the part of the answer 
you say* 

Msm. feg&te k 

Suit Jacques hablte a 


/ / 


# $» * •• 9 ,*t»P * ***f 

Conf*: Nice* 


N 


1*46 Provide the missing part* 
Write the vowel sounds con- 
tained only in the part of 
the answer that you soy* 

3aamaa taEJtts k msa? 

Ouft. Jacques 


/ /, / / 

II,! / 



co nf.t aafejja & mce^ 






» ■ >» '■' ; * 1 11 > 
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fa! > N, 
M, N 


1*47 Provide the missing part* 
Write the vowel sounds con- 
tained in the part of the 
answer that you say* 

Jacques habite & Nice? 

Oui, ' ^ rT 


ll,li,ii 

11,1/ 


Conf** Jacques, hnbite Jj Mce* 


N, Nt N 
N,N 


1*^8 Answer the question: 
Jacques habile & Nice? 

* i 





Conf*: Out. Jacques halite % Nice, 



Criterion Frame 

Stqp your tape* Listen again to this last frame* Compare your answer which 
has been recorded and your teacher’s answer which Is always on your tape* 

Your answer was poor if it was: too slow in its delivery, not loud enough, or 
did not have proper rhythm* 



Check one box below after each attempt* 



GOOD 

POOR 



1st attempt 



2nd attempt 3rd attempt 



r— 7 Proceed to 
1 — ' Unit 2 * 

/— 7 Go back to 
^ frame 16, 



O Proceed to 
Chit 2* 

r~i Go back to 
frame 1 6* 



O Proceed to 
Unit 2* 



r~* y Report to your 
t—"* instructor* 



Three or four sequences constitute a set* Sets are also characterized by 
two or three cyclical drill frames requiring only oral responses and composed 
of ten transformations forming a closed loop; these loops are very similar to 
conventional pattern drills, but they differ from these by the fact that the cuing 
of the transformation is generally visual rather than oral* Consider for in- 
stance: 
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Cadre Numero 15 *3ffi 

Answer orally* Work on this frame ns long as necessary until you can answer 



all the questions without any errors* 





fffi -tii allja Nice ? 

Conf: Non* je suis alle & Paris* 

As-tu une soeur? 

Conf: lion* j» ai un fTIre* 



3 * 




5# ( grand s-parents ) 



Est-elle fatiguee ? 

Conf: Qui, elle est fatiguee* 

Qui est all6 a la campagne avec toi? 

Conf: Paul est alle ge. la campagne avec moi* 

du es-tu alle samedi ? 

Conf: Samedi je suis alll"chez mes grands "parents * 



6* (mere) 




dtx ^st*elle allee hier godtr ? 

Conf: Mer soir elle est allee chez sa mire * 

Qui est reste %. la maison ? 

Conf: feie est restee" S la maison * 

Hier soir avec qui es-tu reste & la maison ? 
Conf: iffier soir je suis restlT aT la maison avec Paul 

Avec qui as-tu regards la television ? 

Conf: J'al regarde la television avec iPaul et Marie 



10 . 



Elle a regarde la television toute la soiree? 
Conf: 'oui'j elle a 'regards' la television avec Paul 
et I&r'ie7 



A dialogue, several sets, and a dialogue utilization sequence “-and in later 



units a comprehension drill,-- make up a unit * Die progression of the student 
through a SEP unit is presented in schematic form helow* 






T 
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(a) 



&3BaateiBgaa& a Ssawass. 



Performance 




X 



Unacceptable 

Go back to the beginning 
of the sequence* 



Proceed to Frame 31 












(b) 



Progression Ihrough £ Set 




(c) BroereftBlen Pirouefa a Unit 




A student may work through the same sequence several times* During his 



first run through a sequence he is required to make both oral and written 
responses, except for presentation frames which require only a written response* 
During a second or third run only oral responses are required* Shis points up 
one of the weaknesses of the program for as a student nears the end of a re- 



peat run, his learning is reduced and his motivation sags* Ihe program could 



I : |^| ( ; 



no doubt be disproved by providing second and third modes which differ from the 
initial run in the number and character of frames; this would make SEP a truly 
cyclical program similar to Carroll’s Mandarin Chinese Program. The drill 
loops do not contain any formal tests; the student proceeds to the next set 
only if he responds with confidence to the material contained In the loop* 

SSF contains a variety of frame types* A Recognition frame requires a 
simple written response such as circling a stick figure, a transcription symbol, 
etc* Recognition frames usually present information* Multiple choice frames 
require a choice on the part of the student, generally expressed by circling 
one of two alternatives* Recognition and multiple choice frames are illustrated 
in the following sequence which trains the student to produce an accurate steady- 
state fTench /e/* 

Sound Discrimination and Differentiation Sequence 



4*31 Is this a question? 


Yes 


Annlck est la couslne 


No 


de Jacaues* 







4*32 Which utterance is the 


First 




fTench for ’is*? 






w 


Second 





4*33 French /e/ glides on* 


True 


s * — 


English fey) is short 




(Second J 


and cut off* 


False 



4*34 




Which set of utterances 
is french? 

sav. day, .lav 
c ’est. dais. .I’ai 



First 

Second 









r*r. 









: . Tf , u'.M.Wr ■ 



( 






k 





(fleccaaa3 


4*35 Ihe French vowel sound 
which appears in this 
set: 

& f SS& dal&> A'fil 

Is represented, by /e/ 9 
Circle /&/• 


N 

\ 




<s> 


' 

4*36 Which French vowel 

sound appears in this 
set? ‘ 

*£&> Z'23& WB&. 


N 






4*37 Which. French vowel 
sound appears in: 

fut. 8U. lu 


/ / 






Identification frames require the correct identification of a transcription 
symbol representing a phonological feature or of a grammatical form* We 11* 
lustrate with the continuation of the sound production sequence of Uhit 4 and 
a grammar sequence teaching the alternation between the two forms of the equivalent 
to "is"* /V - /kt/ 



** & 






.» i* 


4*43 Answer' this question* Put 






one dash for each syllable 






In your answer* 






Annlek cet 2a osmaiSA de 
Jacques? 





Conf*: Oul. ftpnlck est jg couslne de 

Sssm&t 

s 
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t 



\ 




s 



— 


.4*44 Listen to this utterance 
as many times as you wish* 
Write the vowel sounds which 
appear in: 

Suj^v est la cous^ne de 
Jacoues* j 


i 

/ /, i i, ii 

/ i,i i,i i 

" i i,i i 




M, N, /e/ 

N, H, N 
/*/> /«/ 


4*45 Answer thi~ question* 

Suzv est la cousins de 
Jacaues? 


* 


d 


Conf -2 Oui. Suzv est la cousine de 
Jacques. 

I^orDhoohonemic s Sje.auence: est 




8*4l Say and vajite the French 
for ‘is 1 * 


--- 






£4* 


8.42 Does the French verb est 
sound exactly alike in 
Jpcoues est and Jacaues 

est id* 






No 


8*43 Does the French for 

•there*, begin with a vowel 
or a consonant sound? 


■ \ 




a consonant 


8*44 Does Id. the French for 
%ere*, begin with a vowel 
or a consonant sound? 





-J JM ti g ?^» 3 y 7rT Ktr f, ^5r ^gg!r^T^ 






mm 



a vowel 


8.45 The French verb est has two 
forms— /e/ used before a con- 
sonant and /et/ used before a 
vowel* 


True 

False 








8*46 Which form of the verb ept 
do you use before id? 


hi 

M 




& 


8*47 What is the French for 9 is 
here 9 ? Write the consonant 
that you pronounce before 
ici* 


/e _1 si/ 




/e ii si/ 


8*48 The French verb est has two 
forms* /e/ is used before 
a: 






consonant 


8*49 The French verb est has two 
farms* /et/ is used before 
as 








VCW.il 


8*52 Answer aloud and write out 
your^sssr. 

SHissi&t Cfl 

Jv 





Conf • : Jacques est jjk » 



- - t\z - tChftSA 



n , ~ ;V,f 



i 



o 
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Jacques est i&* 


8*53 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer* _ 

eat Id? 

n\» 




Conf.: Aryflok est id. 


Annick est id. 


8.5^ Answer aloud and write out 
your answer* - . 

oy 

Sai &§& & .la ssss? 7 iy 

JV7 





Conf «: SH2K fifii i & ssxsi* 



r- 



Suzy est \ la 
cave* 



STOP YWR TA133. Switch to listen* Rewind enough tape to be able to 
listen again to this last frame. Check: 1) speed, 2) rhythm, 3) spelling* 



1st attempt 
JLS JL Bfoceed to 
GOOD LLO frame 55.* 
,1,2, 3 Go hack to 
POOR nij frame 36 . 



2nd attempt 
JJL1 Proceed to 
LLJJ trm m 55. 



JJU- Go back to 
/ ./../, / frame 38 * 



3rd attempt 

Proceed to 
/JU7 • ^ame 55. 

Report to your 
Instructor* 




Switch back to record* 

filffiHinff fiTflHM require the student to respond by using letters, groups of 
letters, or complete words and sentences* These frames are presented In closed 
sequences and exemplify a heavy us© of prompting and vanishing techniques* 

Mote that there la constant association of oral and written confirmations which 
are held to he mutually reinforcing. It should also be pointed out that spelling 
frame sequences seldom aim at teaching single lexical Items. They attempt to 
lead to the assimilation of generallzable rules which can be applied to new 



7,rvrr^ 



> " / Jr 



nrr^r -z r yprrj i: y « y7 






-( 






( 
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material* Here the rules that are programmed ares (X) final pronounced con* 
sonants are spelled with the corresponding consonant letter + -g, and (2) 
intervocalic /-z-/ is spelled -£-* 

.Spelling -Sequence 





5*53 Write the vowel sounds* 
S2U&S& 


ii ',/ / 








/V, A/ 


5#5^ ttie IsJ sound between two 
vowel sounds Is written s* 
Write £. 

S & BMdJa 


M A/ A/ 

l 


l 

£ 


5*55 Couslne 

The vowel sound a* is 
spelled £g* Copy the 
missing letters and repeat* 

cousiqe 


* 

c _ s i n e 

4 


c £ Ji o i n a 


5*[j 6 Write the missing letters 
and repeat* 

couflina 


c — _ s - n e 


II 1 




c £ H s A » e 


5*37 A jjJ sound between two 
vowel sounds is written £* 


True 

False 










5*58 Write the missing letters 
and repeat* 

gawfrw 



c n e 



e A n e 



5*59 Write and repeat# 

S, SHSkQg. 



£ £ £ JL A A & 



3Saagte&gB J&Sfflgg. require the student to translate orally and in vriting 
fran French to English and vice versa# In French -> English translation frames 
the English gloss should be considered a cuing device designed to call forth a 
French utterance rapidly and economically# Question frames require both oral 
and written responses# Bieae frames constituted the greater proportion of SEP. 
Ihese last two types of frames as well as prompting and vanishing techniques and 
the ordering of steps are Illustrated by two different sequences* one dealing 



with the integration of phonological feature s - “in this case the nonaspiration of 
/p t k/ —within complete sentences and the other with the contrast between several 
types of verb phrases hinging on the phonemic oppositions /a/, /de/, /$/. 



FEgmancifttio n Practice Sequence 



13*262 Hie /p/ of tApe Is not 
followed by any: 






■^rr 






T30! R 



r S 






/ 




* 

V 


75. 




c 




aspiration 


13.2B3 Repeat 1& tfere de Jacmiaa 
and write le ifere. 






9 








■1 


9 


le p&re 


13.264 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer* 






» 




Connaia-tu acc jjJjjij'— 

X 






f 


• • 


Conf.: _Oul. .le connaig sop lApa,. 






1 


Oui, Je connais 
son p&re* 


13.265 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer* 


I 




l 




fiaaoais-la. is. tins. 2s 

Jacoues? 

i 




1 \ 


1 




Con f*: Ch^, Jft coqnaip le ifere* *•.* 
Je Jacoues, 




i 


1 


Oui, je c annals 
le j&re de 


13.266 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer* 




; 1 


1 


Jacques# 


mxrte im oouteau? 




• 




• 


Conf.: £uk Ja xsux msa ^tesw* . 




9 


i 

Oul, Je venx » » 
man couteau* 


13.267 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer* 






9 




sansas? 




f , 

f 

s 




« «»» 


Conf.s jM; jaagjgg. i£ goqtequ 

a gog 2 ®Sft* 


\ 

i 

\ 

l 

♦ i* 

1 . 

if 

i 

T 

’> 

/ 


ERIC 
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Oui, 11 passe 
le couteau & 
son p&re. 





fiEamsr Bactlee Seauence 


• 


13.369 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer. 






ifes-tu meter? 






Conf#: flqi# .le vafts necher. 


Oui, Je vals 
p£cher« 


13*370 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer, 

Veux-'tai •pScter? 




Conf, s flab J& M •p&sher. 




Oui, Je veux 
pdcher. 


13*371 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer, 

XSESr&k Aouer sil tennis? 




Conf,: flul P Js vfiiyc ,1oue;r sjl tennis > 




Oul, Je veux 
Jouer au tennis. 


13,372 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer, 

Vas-tu 4 g^g£ au tennis? 





Coni’, : (tyi. Je vals .loner ^u terefte, 



Oul, je vals 
jouer au tennis* 


13*373 Give the french far 

*1 want to play tennis* • 


* 


Conf. 2 Je veux .louer a^i tennis* 


Je veux jouer 
au tennis* 


13*37^ Give the french for 
*1 am going to play 
tennis*^ 


I l ■ 1 I 1 _ 


Je vals Jouer 
au tennis* 


Conf*: Je vals Acuer $u tennis. 

f 

• 

«* 

» 




13*339 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer* _ 

sal Mii& & Ms 2 ? (W) 






Coiif.: 4ac r q^es pu$L,t T e £ ftlce. 


Jacques habite 
& Rice* 


13*390 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer# 

(fol ya hablter & Nice? 




Conf*: Suzy va liabiter a Rice* 


Suzy va hablter 
& Klee. 


13*391 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer* ^ 

MasagMtfess Rfp) 

Xfflsa? . l X 


* * * 



Coof.i XE& & j&se.' 



m 






..XMuLi -»*~iLv±itii!t 



w.«.. i .- 1 ± il „'Uvy tl r 



?6. 



Baul veut habiter 
& Klee* 



13*392 Answer aloud and write out 
your answer* 



Habites- tu & Nice ? 



Vichy 

"T~ 



Conf*: Non . .1 *habite a Vichy * 



Non, j'habite 
a Vichy* 



Although SEP frames contain oral confirmations and require oral responses 
on the part of students, we should like to point out that oily Witten responses 
can he truly reinforced. Par the reinforcement of oral responses we rely on 
the student's own evaluation and, indeed, one of the terminal behavior of SEP 
is precisely training the student to judge his oral responses accurately. While 
SEP's primary Objectives are accuracy and fluency in spoken Ereneh, written 
responses have been used throughout because they can be more surely reinforced 

and because by means of a gradual build-up they became secondary reinforcers 
for oral responses* 
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Notes 



^■See Carroll, John B., A Primer of Programmed Instruction* 
SgEteg of Aa^ied linguistics. I:ll^l 4 l (1963). 



^Materials available only through the Language De% ^pcent Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

3 por a detailed analysis of spoken French grammatical features, see 
Albert Valdman, MgQ&g&gg m French. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1961. 
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4* Language Laboratory Facilities 



lf * 1 Inscription of Facilities Employe^ 

Multiple Credit French auto-didactic sessions were conducted In a thirty- 

six position language laboratory during the first year of the project and in a 

twenty-seven position lab during the remaining two years. Both labs contained 

similar equipment except that the larger one featured Viking 75 and the smaller 

lab Viking 85 tape decks. The equipment of both labs was installed in the 
summer of 1960. 

Each student position was equipped as follows: 

1. A devite-Brush Model BA200 headset (high impedance crystal with a 
frequency range of roughly 100 to 5,000 cps). 

2. An Electro-Voice Model 727 omni-directional ceramic microphone 
(frequency response 60 to 6,CC0 cps). 

3* Viking 75 or Viking 85 tape deck with student amplifier built by 
Magnetic Recording Industries. Ohis'is the old MRI model 68 amplifier 
with some special modifications designed to Improve its performance. 

At the time of the original installation the contractor agreed that 

each unit would be wired and adjusted to meet the following realistic, 
measured specifications: 

a) A. frequency response 100 to 5,000 cps * 2 db with optimum bias 
adjustment; 

b) A harmonic distortion will not exceed % at maximum record 
level or 3# at 3 db below maximum record level; 

e) A signal-to-noise-ratio at least 35 db over specified frequency 
range ICO to 5*000 cps.; 

d) Wow and flutter, peak to peak not to exceed *5$. 



( 
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These are the agreed specifications which were actually net by the equip* 9 
nent at the tine of Installation in I960* Electronic performance of the units 
during the time the Multiple Credit French project was carried on was presumably 
somewhat inferior to these figures* No figures were given or measurements 
taken for Intermodulation distortion or crosstalk* 

The student amplifier and controls of this system were designed to provide 
for true dual-channel operation when the student used a prerecorded tape with 
the tape deck* This means that the master track of the student tape could cot 
be erased during operation and that the record-listen switch on the amplifier 
panel allowed the student to play back his own responses while listening to 
the master recording* He could also record his own voice and; while playing 
It back, compare his production with the master recording* The system pro- 
vided for the following student operation cycles: (l) listen to master re- 

cording and record student voice; (2) listen to master recording student 
imitation for comparison; ( 3 ) listen to master recording, then erase and re- 
record student voice® Figures 1 and 2 present rough sketches of the student 
tape decks and major controls* 
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TAKE-UP REEL SUPPLY REEL 




CO?F *ON 



Figure 1. Viking 75 Deck and MR! 

Student Amplifier 
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TAKE-UP KEEL SUPPLE REEL 





Figure 2. Viking 85 Deck and MU 

Student Amplifier 







T~ 



T r y- m y fr c* 



Evaluation o ff Facilities 
4*21 Student Positions 

lhe design of the student booths left very much to be desired* The 
overall dimensions of the booth were greater than necessary and the booth 
Itself was dlstractingly noisy due to the large surl** * of sheet metal 
below the student desk and the sliding side and front panels* The hori- 
zontal mounting of the tape deck and amplifier control panel resulted in 
an uneconomical use of Itoe desk surface and the students had little working 
area or storage space for the books, syllabi, and other material which he 
was required to use during his auto-didactic sessions* It would have been 
much more convenient had the tape deck and the amplifier control panel been 
mounted on the front of the booth at a rational slope off vertical* Tfyia 
not only would provide a better view of the equipment and make for greater 
ease of operation and manipulation, but it would also leave an entirely 
clear working and storage area* A better insulated booth would make it 
possible to lower front and side panels and would make it unnecessary to 
install noisy movable panels* 

4*22 jlftoyqtfvpqfig Headsets 

The microphones used were too sensitive and had an omni-directi onal 
pickup pattern* When they were recording, students not only picked up 
their own voices but also those of other students and amb ient noises* The 
programmed materials employed required the students to respond orally into 
the microphones at all times whether they were recording their voices for 
comparison with the master recording or only monitoring their responses wit;, 
the aid of the audloactlve earphones* Because of the microphone’s sensi- 
tivity and wide range of pickup pattern, students had difficulty evaluating 
their responses and were distracted by the external noises and classmates 1 
recordings superimposed on their own voices* 



A mare suitable microphone far Multiple Credit French auto~didactic 
sessions would be a unidirectional (cardiold), close-t alking microphone* 
Such a microphone would have a controlled sensitivity and a pickup pattern 
which favors the Individual student 9 s voice and tends to reject extraneous 
noises* 

Another undesirable feature of the microphone utilized was the fact 
that it constituted a separate unit directly connected to the amplifier 
control panel by a card and resting on the student desk rather than being 
part of an earphone-microphone headset* To eliminate part of the ambient 
noises and to Insure a consistently high volume, but at the same time to 
avoid breath noises, the student was required to hold the microphone against 
his Cheek with the pickup face of the microphone close to his mouth* This 
procedure left the student with only one hand free to operate the various 
switches and levers on the amplifier control panel and tape deck and to 
write down required responses* He was also forced to assume a very uncom- 
fortable working position which increased mental fatigue* Students also 
tended to pull nervously on the connecting cord and the latter yielded to 
the pressure at critical times, when the student was recording an oral * 
examination, for example# The use of a combination headset-microphone 
would have eliminated most of these problems and permitted the students to 
work more efficiently and more comfortably* 

In a language lab acoustic Isolation of individual student positions 
is provided by the earjfcones rather than by treatment of the panels of the 
booth itself* The design of the earphones and coupling headband Is ex- 
tremely important* lhe earphones used provided very little Insulation and 
were not particularly comfortable* This lack of proper Aoouatlo- isolation 
again made for less than adequate working conditions and compounded nervous 
fatigue* It also reduced the reliability of spoken proficiency testB since^ 

~ ~ “ s-™* “ — * J “ ‘ “ T““ — - rprr^rnp-tir i i jmi ' ' n ! ■ ■ ■ i p ms *" * 1 



ccd J unction with ■Hie fact that in the MLA Spoken Test the response made is 
rather uloif > students were able to withhold a spoken response until they 
had the opportunity to listen to classmates * answers* 

*U23 ifepe Deck M /mpllficr 

Of the two tape decks used by Multiple Credit ^i^nch students, the 
Vi kin g 75 has been less than adequate from several standpoints •* Chief 
among these are absence of fast forward wiring and noisy, vibrating opera- 
tion* She Viking 85 (now 86), although not perfect far our needs, has 
proven Itself to be rugged and dependable, a very good choice in its price 
bracket for installations with a high percentage of student utilization* 
lhe controls of both types of decks were quite unsatisfactory* The pro- 
grammed materials used required the student to back up frequently, most 
of the time to the preceding frame only* For both the Viking 75 and the 
Viking 85 this required two manipulations; turning the control knob to 
the rewind position and back to the play position* More often than not, 
the student rewound the tape beyond the frame not f ully learned and had 
to listen to material he did not need to review. A more efficient system of 
controls would consist of a single lever with separate rewind, backup, play, 
and fast forward positions or a push-button system providing for the same 
features* The stop position should he activated by a foot lever rather 

than by manual operation, thus leaving the student one hand free for writing, 
responses* 

b,2k flggggU Layout 

As an experimental program Multiple Credit French attracted much 
interest and auto-didactic lab sessions were often visited by outside per- 
sons* It was also necessary for the project supervisor and Display Session 
Instructors to observe the work of students frequently and to consult with 
the lab monitor* In both of the labs utilized, the console was not isolated 
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from the student booths and the sessions were not truly auto-dldactlc since 
students were always aware of the presence of persons who were quite ob- 
viously observing then at work and evaluating the quality of their responses* 
For many students the constant visible reminder of the fact that ”big 
brother" was watching constituted a disturbing and iuk'bltlng factor* In 
the case of the s ma l l er, more adequately equipped lab, these problems were 
Increased by the complete lack of physical separation between the console 
and the first row of booths* In a more properly designed lab the console 
Bhaflrt be located at the back of the room so that the students are not 
facing the monitor, or it should be separated from the student booths by a 
one-way glass partition that would make It possible for the monitor, super- 
visory personnel, and visitors to observe the students at work while, at 
the same tlme^ Insuring that students would not be acutely aware of a pre- 
sence mediating between themselves and the recorded auto-didactlc program* 
4.25 Haintenance 

Quite consistently from ten to twenty percent of the student po- 
sitions were Inoperative and defective equipment either remained without 
repair or was serviced In such a hasty and temporary fashion that mal- 
functions re-occurred with high frequency* This problem was particularly 
acute In the 27 position lab in which up to 27 students might have been 
scheduled and where no spare positions were available* In addition, the 
work of Experimental Groups E^ and was interrupted for a period of 
three weeks In the fall of 1962 by the late installation of the 27 position 
lab which had been earmarked for their use* 

^•3 JBtESgfe. S£ aiggtganiPgg. £& language laboratory Facilities 

The use of programmed materials and of self-instruction requires, no doubt, 
language lab facilities equipped with components capable of yielding a high level 
of frequency response and designed to provide the student with as pleasant and 



3 



as noise-free a working environment as possible* 

. Our dependence on the recorded program and the presentation device for 
guaranteeing that the experimental students consistently discriminate and 
differentiate functio nal ly relevant sound differences in the target language 
and* if possible, acquire the main phonic characteristics cf the French arti- 
culatory set made it imperative that the electronic components meei) at the very 

# 

1 

least, nationally recognized minimum standards of frequency response* Hayes 

/ 

suggests the following minimum standards of frequency: from 60 to 250 cps 
intensity should be attenuated to prevent masking of higher frequencies while, 
at the same time, making possible natural speech; from 250 to 6,000 cps maximum 
variation of £ 2 db with a flat slope and peaks or valleys not exceeding 1 db; 
8,500 on rapid attenuation* It will be noted that the manufacturer, upon in- 
stallation of the equipment used, guaranteed a frequency response of 100 - 5,000 
cps + 2 db and made no statement with regard to frequency response at the lower 
and upper ends of the sound spectrum* Since it is generally believed that 
phonologically significant information is contained between 250 and[ 8,5000 cps, 
the facilities available to MCEF were quite inadequate for the presentation of 
materials designed to lead to the acquisition of accurate pronunciation habits* 
For Instance, the narrowness of the spectrum reproduced by the electronic system 
made it difficult for the student to positively identify the fricatives /s s f 
t z v/*c££ equal or greater pedagogical consequence was the distorted and un- 
natural quality of the speech transmitted by the system* Nasalized vowels were 

* 

particularly affected and the contrast between them and non-nasallzed vowels-*- 
so important in frei'ch— reduced; the fricatives /s/ and /z/ sounded lisped* 

The role of pleasant-sounding and natural speech in foreign language 
learning has not been studied objectively, but it Is our opinion that these 
features of recorded programs play an important part in the learning process* 
There is no doubt that only if the quality of the sound Is pleasant will the 



student listen to it for long periods of time without Irritation and mental 
fatigue* Near can it he denied that recorded materials are used most efficiently 
when the learner is shielded from external and system noises and when he is. 
provided with as pleasant as possible a working environment* 

Not only should a language lab be well equipped but aw.ntlon should also 
be paid to such factors as lighting, air conditioning, and layout* Finally, it 
Is widely recognized that language is Intimately related to the culture of a 
speech community and that abstracting speech from the normal communication 
situation deprives it of many of Its supporting subsystems (paralanguage, 
klneslcs, etc)* Certainly many of these supporting subsystems are, at least 
redundantly, encoded in the sound wave and must he presented to the learner 
undlstcrted and with all of their acoustic attributes* 






^ w^y g^ajs^^ ^v : y u;? ^ ^aH^n^'^ar >^^'^?gii^{i2s^^ a^> 



90* 

Notes 

^Alfred S# Hayes, Lgjjgugge Laboratory Facilities (OE Bulletin 1963, No*37, 
CE-21024), Washington: U#S# Government Printing Office, 19^3, $?• 63 - 68 * 
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5« Display Sessions 

5*1 Scheduling 

All display sessions were scheduled during the hours at which the groups 
were scheduled to work in the language laboratory. Thus display sessions were 
substituted for laboratory practice at certain hours. 

firing the first semester when the number of students was greater each 
student met for approximately twenty minutes twice a week. The schedule for 
the group assigned to the 9 s 30 and Is 30 hours is shown below. The numbers 
represent display session groups. 

H T T J T F 

9*30 
9*55 
ls30 
1:55 

A similar schedule was used for the group meeting at 10 s 30 and 2 s 30. The 
schedule of a student assigned to display session group 4 is shown below. 



9:30 

9:55 

1:30 

1:55 



M T IT T F 



Lab 


Lab 


Lab 


Lab 


Lab 


Displ 


Displ 


Lab 

1 


Lab 

Li 


Lab 


Lab 


Lab 



1 


2/3 




1 


2/3 


4 
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These arrangements represent an ideal schedule from which it was neces— 
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saxy to depart from time to time as? for instance? during a period of several 
weeks when equipment failure in the laboratory reduced the number of usable 
positions to below the number of students* During this time two display ses- 
sion groups met together for an entire period of 45 minutes* E.g. groups 1 
and 4 met together from 9*30 to 10:15 on Mondays and Thursday 3 . Care was taken, 
of course, to put those groups together which were most nearly at the same level 
of achievement. 

This experience of having to vary the size and length of display sessions 
led to certain impressions with regard to the relative importance of several of 
these factors* It was generally felt by the instructors that the most impor- 
tant factor was the homogeneity of the groups* As long as all members of a 
group showed similar levels of proficiency, considerable latitude in size was 
tolerable* However, it was also the general feeling that display sessions 
tended to lose their character and become rather like traditional classes when 
the number of students exceeded five. It was also felt that, at this early 
stage of the course, 45 minute sessions were too long since the students were 
limited as to what they could say and too much repetition was needed to take 
up the time available* 

In the second semester the number of students was reduced, maiHng it 
possible to increase the amount of time each student spent in display ses- 
sion* This was felt to be desirable at this point since students now had at 
their disposal more structures and needed more time to exploit them ad jquately. 

The schedule for the group assigned to the 10:30 and 2:30 hour is shown 
below* 
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Later in the semester at the request of the students groups 1 and 2 
were rescheduled so that group 1 met for a full period on Monday and half a 
period on Wednesday, while group 2 met for half a period on Wednesday and a 
full period on Friday. The students felt that half a period in the laboratory 
was hardly worthwhile since a fair portion of that time was “ccupied with 
getting tapes, finding their place in the tapes, warming up and, if they had 
to leave in the middle of the period, rewinding their tapes, returning them 
to the shelves, etc. A similar schedule was followed for the group meeting at 
9*30 and 1:30. 

Beginning with the Fall 1962 semester class periods were reduced from 
fifty to forty-five minutes. It proved difficult to maintain the half -period 
display sessions adopted during the first year of MCSF* s operation. In addi- 
tion, starting with the Fall of 1963, Saturday morning classes were instituted 
to permit more flexible scheduling of classes and to alleviate a shortage of 

classroom space. It has been pointed out that as students became more pro— 

% 

ficient in French display sessions instructors required a longer period of 
time to give the students an opportunity to warm up, display what had been 
learned during autodidactic sessions, and to use learned linguistic material. 
Instructors did, however, feel that in the initial stages of MC3F it was 
difficult to spend forty-five minutes with a group without straying from 
elicitation of conversational material to engage in drilling and correction of 
pronunciation. It was deoided to schedule F101 students into three display 
sessions per week each meeting for twenty minutes. F102 and F 2 O 3 groups met 
twice weekly for a full fortyHFive minute period each time. The sohedule for 
the E 3 (students who began MCEF in the Fall of 1963) section enrolled at 9:30 
and 1:30 is shown below. 



9*30 
9*55 
1:30 
1*55 

(Hie schedule of on. F101 student assigned to display session group 4 is 
shown belovr. 

9*30 
9*55 

1:30 

The schedule of an PI 02 or F203 student assigned to a comparable group 
would differ from the preceding one as follows: 



9*30 
1:30 

5*2 Staffing 

Display sessions were staffed by graduate associates selected previously 
by the Department of French and Italian for teaching duties in conventional 
first and second year courses, including those which are parallel to the 
MCEEF three semester sequence* Since the declared primary objective of HCEF 
was to impart accurate pronunciation and proficiency and fluency in spoken PVe:. 
it was requested that the Department make available to HCEF those graduate 
associates who were the most profioient and accurate- in the active use of 
the language* Assignment to HCEF was made on a voluntary basis old only 
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teaching associates who expressed some sympathy? or at least impartiality, 
toward an audiolingual emphasis and tho use of partial self-instruction were 
selected* 

It is generally agreed that competence in language teaching is deter- 
mined hy at least three sets of attributes a (l) proficifc^'v in the target 
language, (2) professional training and/or experience, (3) pedagogical skill. 
Admittedly, pedagogical skill and insight is notoriously difficult to eval- 
uate, and in the case at hand, even more difficult to predict. It is assumed 
that an* integral part of the training of a foreign language teacher is a 
worldng knowledge of the structure of both tho native and the target language 
and that, to a certain extent at loast, actual experience in the classroom 
adds positively to teaching competence and skill. Ago is a two-edged factor* 

On the one hand older teachers can be assumed to exhibit more maturity and ' 

responsibility in handling their duties, and will prove to be more tactful 

and self-reliant in the classroom, but on the other hand, they might be expected 

to show less enthusiasm in implementing a new and untried method and might 

show more reluctance to abandon the well-rutted paths of traditional instruction* 

In order to determine the relative competence of the teaching staff assigned to 
experimental and control sections we considered the age, years of full-time 
teaching experience and of professional preparation, and proficiency in French 
of individual instructors* Table 1 indicates that, although the experimental 
and control instructors are not perfectly matched there seems to be very lit - 
tle difference in their pedagogical competence insofar as it is determined by 
the factors we have considered* Professional preparation and proficiency in 
Rrenoh were evaluated on a relative five point scale* With regard to pro- 
ficiency in French, the lowest point on the scale, one, refers to an over- 
all spoken control of the language equivalent to that obtained by an 'A 1 
student upon completion of the third semester of MCHF; the highest point, 
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five, represents native speaker proficiency* 
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ed independently for each group of instructors hy the director of MCEF and the 
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director of the elementary and intermediate French course* "respectively* It 
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goes without saying that this evaluation procedure is admittedly subjective and 




not very reliable. 
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47 
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4 
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While MCEP instruotors were slightly older, more experienced and, 
predictably, more proficient in Prench than their control section counter- 
parts, they had inferior professional preparation. In view of the ranking 
procedure followed the differences in professional preparation and profioienoy 
are hardly significant • In addition, MCEP instructors received closer super- 
vision through weekly meetings and visitation of ocurses. This in-service 
training no doubt upgraded their professional competence. Since MCEP was a mo? < 
self-conscious— 'existentialist', we might say— approach, with constant inq* . / 
into the learning process, modification of materials and techniques and serv- 
ing self-criticism MCEP instruotors became more acutely aware of the problem.' 
encountered by foreign language teachers, although this does not necessarily 
mean that they resolved them better. 

With regard to teaching experience it is interesting to note that except 
for instructors "A" and "a" who had three and eight years of experience at the 
college level respectively, all, the other experienced instructors hod had. 



contact almost exclusively -with high school students* Instructor "a", the 
author of a recent intercodiate text,' was also the only instructor vith 
previous . experience in the preparation of teaching materials* 

5*3 Display Session Techniques 
5»31 Objectives 

The display session is intended to provide the student with the 
opportunity to use, in a person-to-person dialogue what he has learned in 
a dialogue with a machine* The display session is not intended as a place 
for teaching, but as a place to use what has already been learned* The 
teacher's goal is to guide the use of structures and vocabulary already 
learned, to stimulate and guide conversation and, where necessary, to 
correct* As a rule of thumb the teaoher is to do those things which the 
machine cannot do* 1 
5*32 Conditions 

As it was designed and carried out at Indiana University the display 
session had one instructor meeting with a small group of students* The 
size of the group has varied from one to seven or eight, though generally 
from three to five* These group!? generally met either twice or three 
times a week for half a class period* Insofar as possible students were 
grouped according to proficienoy and regrouping was needed from time to 
time* Both instructors' offices and a conference room near the labow* * 
were used as meeting places* The latter arrangement was in general mow 
satisfactory since less time woe lost going flxm tte Idbamtay to Ihe dlspu« 
session and since it allowed the instructor to oheok his students in t hr 
laboratory more easily* Immediately adjoining rooms would have added ‘nc 
the convenience* Problems of schedule conflicts occasionally made it 
necessary to depart from optimist procedures in grouping and scheduling* 



In general it was felt that smaller groups were most satisfactory 
since it is hard to maintain conversation in large groups. It also seemed 
that a smaller amount of time was necessary at the beginning of the course 
and a greater amount later since the amount that students were capable 
of saying at the beginning was very small, but incretu-^d as time went on. 

The meeting room, it was felt, should be informal. Thus the con- 
ference room with students and instructor seated around a table was pre- 
ferred to a classroom with students all facing the instructor. An. even 
less formal atmosphere might have served better. Without a doubt the 
manner of the instructor has as much effect on the atmosphere of the 
display session as the physical surroundings. Establishing an inform al 
atmosphere conducive to conversation, where the instructor is not the 
center of attention, departs sharply from the normal pattern of operation 
of most teachers and is not always easy to accomplish. 

5»33 General Problems 

Any language classroom is an unnatural situation for conversation 
since in foreign language courses the objective is to practice the means 
of communication rather than to communicate something. Conversation nor- 
mally occurs when one person wishes to communicate something to another. 

It is necessary, for classroom purposes, to find things to talk about. 

This usually results in the teacher's doing almost all of the talking. 
Without things to talk about the display session is likely to e: t d in 
embarrassing silence, pattern drills or a monologue by the teacher. 

language classrooms are also not oonduoive to natural oonversaticr 
simply because of the number of people involved. Conversation is usual!* 
between two people, sometimes three and rarely more. For this reason a 
small group is desirable in display sessions. The problem of providing 
the proper setting for the display session was partially alleviated by 



scheduling the 2^ third semester sessions in instructors' offices as well 
as small -seminar-type classrooms. Instructors were rotated frequently, 
with the students of each group meeting a different instructor on .any two 
successive display sessions. In this manner students were forced to 
abandon pre-established patterns of responses conditx-.^ed by the inter- 
locutor and the locale.. Instructors were also asked to occasionally take 
their charges to a noisy place, such as student coffee lounges (fortunately 
a very suitable lounge is located in close proximity to the language lab, 
instructors' offices, and classrooms used for French courses). 1/hen the 
weather permitted it, classes were held outdoors. Surprisingly, students 
exhibited very little self-consciousness in speaking a foreign language 
in public and all instructors reported that ambient noise forced students 
to concentrate on the speaker in order to participate in tho conversation, 
and as a result, the display sessions held in this non-academic environment 
proved more successful as a rule. 

Since the language class, including the display session, is an arti- 
ficial environment for conversation much that is done will as a natural 
consequence be artificial. Questions will be asked not so much for the 
information they elicit, but for the sake of the structures involved in 
asking and answering them. The instructor may ask the time, not in order 
to be informed, but to give the student an opportunity to use structures 
appropriate to telling time. No matter what the topic, students at tho 
initial stages of language study are unlikely to be more occupied with 
what they are talking about than with how they talk about it. Aa long 
as this is true, no natural communication is possible. 

The task of the display session instructor (or for that matter, 
the -instructor of any language course stressing proficiency in conversation ) 
is to create as much of a natural atmosphere for conversation as possible. 



When students are; preoccupied with how to say something they quickly run 
out of things to talk about* The teaoher must continually provide topics 
to stimulate the students to speak whether he draws these from the exper- 
ience of the students, his own experience or elsewhere* As far as the 
goals of the display session are concerned it is relat ively unimportant 
what the source of the conversation is as long as it occurs* Naturally, 
the backgrounds and personalities of the instructor and of the students 
will have much to do with determining these sources* Some students may 
easily find things in their experience to talk about, while others may be 
reluctant to talk about themselves* Similarly, some may be very imagin- 
ative and inclined to act a role while others may cling doggedly to fact 
and may even feel uneasy in acting a role* Again some instructors may enter 
well into personal friendships with students while others prefer to main- 
tain some distance and so would be less inclined to exploit the student* s 
experience as a topic of conversation. 

Apart from personality and preference there are certain advantages 
and disadvantages to both of these types of conversational sources* 

Real-life topics clearly provide the most desirable type, all other 
things being equal, since they represent the most valid type of conver- 
sation possible in a display session. They provide a great fund of infor- 
mation which oan be communicated from one person to another and are st«> * 
enough in the consciousness of the student himself that they win inter? 
least with his attempts to formulate linguistically correct statements w 
There are also disadvantages to this type of source. Their vexy stab*.. 
may make it difficult for the instructor to turn and guide the converse 
tion in such a way as to emphasis© certain structures which, for pedagr> * 
gioal reasons, it may be desirable to practice* The strict adherence v* 
the use of real situations may at times place the student and subsequently 
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the instructor in an embarrassing position should a topic he touched upon 
which would require the student to divulge information about himself which 
he considers too personal to discuss with a teacher and fellow students* 
Whereas it would ideally he desirable for the student to have such con- 
fidence in his instructor that the instructor would *.* ow enough about his 
background to avoid such touchy topics* it is only rarely possible in the 
usual teaching situation* Another serious drawback to the strict use of 
real-life situations is that one is forced to talk in terms of the stu- 
dent's culture and society and little opportunity is readily available to 
convey to the student, along with language skills, the social values that 
attach to the language* 

Hypothetical situations likewise have advantages and disadvantages* 
They afford a wider range of topics to talk about than do the experiences 
of any student and thus it is easier to find topics which will lend them- 
selves to practice of those structures and vocabulary which it is useful 
to practice at any particular moment* If a topic is understood by all to 
be unreal, or if the possibility is always present of inserting an unreal 
statement into a conversation which is mainly about real things, the means 
is always available to students to avoid making embarrassing statements* 
There are also difficulties that arise from the use of hypothetical situ 
ations. Some students and even instructors feel qualms of conscience ~.v 
making statements which do not correspond to fact. Hypothetical situa*’ 1 
easily become inconsequential and meaningless unless they are carefully 
controlled* 

The greatest amount of flexibility becomes available to the insti- . 
tor in a blend of the real-life and the hypothetical where conversati 
based on real-life topics may be supplemented as necessary by hypotheti c?.; 
situations* 
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One of the most difficult of the general problems to resolve is to 
make the display session a place where students perform more than the 
instructor* The conditioned learned behavior of students is to consider 
the teacher as the center of attention in the classroom and to respond 
only to directions from the teacher* Similarly the .*aoher has learned 
to be the main performer who does most of the speaking though he may 
occasionally call upon a student to act in a limited fashion* The display 
session requires almost an exchange of these roles* Ideally the students 
should speak the greatest part of the time, the teacher o&ly occasionally 
directing the conversation along lines where structures and vocabulary 
known to the student are available* (This requires of the instructor a 
very precise knowledge of what each group can do at any given point* ) 

4J 

The students must be trained to speak without constant direct stimulation 
toy the instructor* The teacher must also loam how to place this respon- 
sibility on the students and prevent them from throwing the responsibility 
for making the conversation back on the instructor* 

5*34 Means 

The devices indicated below have been found useful* The list is 
neither exhaustive nor original* 
f>*341 Starting Points 

a) Immediate situation* Dialogue about things which fc 
a part of the display session contexts the instruct 
students, the room, the weather, etc* E*g* one of J :'J 
students is tired because he studied late the night '! - . 

b) Topic proposed toy instructor* The instructor may pr 
pose a topic for conversation toy asking a series of 
lated questions* E*g* plans for the afternoon or tV 
activities of the previous weekend* (Opportunity is 
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available for real-life or hypothetical topics*} 

Themes written by students* Students may be asked to 
prepare, before the display session, short themes (two 
or three connected sentences are often enough*} These 
may be read aloud in class* Othei "embers of the group 
may question the reader who may amplify on his theme* 
Visual aids* A picture may suggest a topic* A picture 
of Charles de Gaulle might lead into conversation on 
what the students know or think of him* A connected 
set of pictures such as a comic strip or sequence photo- 
graphs are often more useful since they suggest a time 
dimension which may be lacking in a single picture* 
Newspapers or magazines* Students are assigned oral 
reports on articles in such magazines as Paris-Match 
which provide ample visual support* Comic strips, partic- 
ularly the "Spirou" series have aroused considerable 
enthusiasm and generate lively conversations among stu- 
dents* 

Visitors who are speakers of Frenclv 'if' thoy are 
available, ’ be invited to the display session 
to stimulate conversation from time to time* In olr ■ 
c&se, the conversation should be primarily between 
visitor and the students, not between the visitor &' 
instructor* 

Spontaneous inspiration* Conversations may at time . 
begin spontaneously or, after a prompted beginning; 
tinue spontaneously* This, of course, is the most • -i 
conversational situation in the display session, though 






it is not easy to achieve with all groups and has no 
possibility of being directed to practice in specific 
structures* 

5*342 Specific Teohniquefl 

None of the techniques mentioned here arw s n any sense new* 
They have representation even in some of the most traditional texts* 
In the display session they are used not with any false illusions 
that they are a means of teaching, but as a means of eliciting from 
the student what he has learned* 

a) Direct questions* 

b) Indirect questions where the student is told to ask a ques- 
tion of another student* 

c) Commands* 

d) Directed statements where the student is told to say some- 
thing* 

5*35 Correction 

Since currently available machines are not capable of wholly reli- 
able and effective correction it devolves upon the instructor to perform 
this task* The amount will vary according to the needs of the students* 

If a structure has simply not been learned it should be avoided in the 
display session and the student should be instructed to practice it In 
the language lab* Correction should be provided only in cases 'rf irapc= 
feot learning* 

a) In the correction of pronunciation the use of contrasts is oxv 
the simplest and most effective means of correction* Making 
student tap out an even rhythm while sneaking is helpful in r 
ing the even stress pattern of French* The tendency of Ameri . . 
students to reduce unstressed vowels can sometimes be corrected oy 



having the student pronounce only the vowels of a troublesome word* 
E.g* /a a i/ for maladie where the dudent reduces the second /a/* 

b) If a student is unable to give a response almost immediately he 
should not be allowed to stammer around and hunt for the response, 
but should be given it immediately* The instructor may give it 
directly or call on another student (if he is certain the second 
student has this response readily available)* There is little 
purpose in the instructor's going to eaoh member of the group in 
turn trying to find one who might give the correct answer* Simply 
giving the correct response and returning to that structure later 
is more effective* 

c) From time to time a very brief drill may serve to correct a mistake 
made by a student if it is more than just a random error* Such 
drills may be of any type suited to the problem, but should be 
kept as short as possible to prevent the display session from 
becoming a drill session* 

5»36 Illustrative Display Session Sequences 

I: Salut Jacques* fa va? 

S: Fas mal, merci, et toi? 

Is Fas mal* Tu es fatigu£ oe matin? 

S: Cui, je suis fatigud* 

It Fourq.uoi es-tu fatigud? 

St Je me suis couchd tard* 

It Pourquoi t' es-tu couchl tard? 

S: J'ai travaill^ & la bibliothdque jusqu'a minuit* 

It Tu travaillea tou jours si tard? 

St Non, male j'ai un examen oe matin* 

It is necessary to train students not to give conversation stop' 
ping answers such as "Je ne sais pas*" These in effect throw the burtf; 
of continuing the conversation back on the instructor* It may be est&\ 
lishbd as a praotice that if a person does not know an answer he shoo. - 
ask someone else and then report the information* At first the conve-i - 
sation might go like this* 



I: Jacques , ou va Marie aprds la classe? 

J* Je ne seas pas* , 

I: Alors, demands a Marie ou elle va aprAs la olasse* (A simple 

gesture may later replace this instruction*) 

J: Marie, ou vas-tu apres la classe? 

M: Je vais A la bibliothlque* . 

J: Marie va a la bibliotheque apr&s la classe* 

Is Que va-t-elle fairs la-bas? 

Js Marie, que vas-tu fair© a la bibliothequ 
Ms Je vais travailler* 

J: Kile va travailler a la bihliotheque* 

Is Elle va travailler tout l'apres-midi? 

Js Marie, vas-tu travailler tout 1'aprAs-midi? (A gesture hy the 
instructor may indicate to Marie that she is to give a neg- 
ative reply*} 

Ms Non, je vais travailler jusqu* a trois heures seulement* 

Js Elle va travailler jusqu' a trois heures seulement* 

Conversations may at times he profitably interrupted hy an irrele- 
vant, hut normal question such as: "A prop os, quelle heure est-il?” 

A single question may serve to start a conversation between two 
members of the group if they have been trained to follow up a topic* 

I: Jean, demand© a Jacques s'il va au cinema ce soir* 

Js Jacques, vas-tu au cindraa ce soir? 

J: Oui, je vais au cinema ce soir* 

J: Avec qui? 

Js Avec la soeur de Robert Durand* Tu la oonnais? 

Js Non, comment s' appelle-t-elle? 

Js Elle s'appelle Iferie* 

At the more advanced levels the instructor must also steer the 

conversation to discourse that will require the use of more complex 

constructions, particularly f eatures of interclause government such as 

the conditional, the imperfect, and the subjunctive* In the next illr* “ 

trative sequence, from a F203 display session, one of the students (X« 

has just described her stay in England and a short side trip to a amaV 

Normandy town* The instructor asks student (Y)s 

I: Que ferais-tu si tu avals eu 1* occasion d'aller en ■ 

Europe comma elle? 

Y: Je serais allde A Paris mieux qu'en Normandie* 

1: Plutot qu'en Normandie* •• A 

Y: Je serais all£e A Paris plutot qu'en Normandie* 

X: Je serais allAe A Paris aussi si j' avals asses d' argent* 

I: Si j'avais eu*** 

X: ***si j'avais eu asses d' argent* 
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Yt Pourquoi n* as— tu pas t^l^grspbi^ & tos parents pour qu* il 
t 1 envoiont encore do 1* argent? 

Xt Le voyage en Angleterre a cout£ trop ©her# 

It is important to note that instruotors address students with 
familiar forms hut that tho latter are trained to respond with the formal* 
iimong each other students use the familial-, as is natural for IVenoh 
speakers of their age group* This greater use of the familiar than is 
usually found in conventional instruction is determined hy the construc- 
tion of the material which introduces the less differentiated tu 
forms of verbs before yojjSL forms, but it is also consonant with the neces- 
sity of oreating an informal climate suitable for uninhibited verbal 
interchange* 
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Notes 



*For a programmatic description of a somewhat different type of 
display session see A, Bruce Gaarder, op. cit. p. 47-^48.. 
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6m Results 

6*1 Retention 

One of the areas In which it is possible to make comparisons between the 
JflCEF course structure and that of the conventional program Is the response of 
students in terms of the dropout rate* Certainly no trial course structure 
which resulted in a significantly higher dropout rate than the course with which 
it was being compared, could be considered satisfactory frrom that point of view* 

Riere are certain factors, some of which cancel others out, which affect 
the validity of the comparisons made below and should be kept in mind in 
evaluating them* 

1* 3he MGEF very early came to be known popularly as the “experimental 
program" and the students were known as "guinea pigs*'.' Discussion 
of the course in these terms destroyed the confidence of a numb er of 
students who asked to be allowed to drop the course because they felt 
that they were being taken advantage of* 

2* In enrolling the first group certain students were rather arbitrarily 
assigned to MCEF (though no more arbitrarily than they would have been 
assigned to sections of the con% r entlonal program)* lhls arbitrary 
assignment to the “experimental program" caused dissatisfaction among 
certain students who asked to drop* 

3* Compensating for the above factors to some extent were those student 
who were intrigued and motivated by participation in something new a, 
untried* 

hm Bie argument which could be advanced that enrollments in 

the MCEF were held artificially high by the fact that students could 
not transfer from MCEF to conventional courses is held to be invalid 
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since it was equally impossible for students to transfer out of the 
conventional sections* Students in both programs had the same req uir e— 
ments for graduation* 

5* The reasons why students drop a course are many and varied c ann ot 
be determined with any degree of certainty® In order to compare MCEF 

and the conventional groups accurately with regard to dropout rate , the 

# 

exact causes of dropouts would have to be determined, whether academic, 
personal, fina n cial, or other* It can only be assumed, for the sake of 
m a k ing a comparison, that all causes other than. the nature of the two 
programs affected both groups equally* 

The graphs below indicate the percentages of the Initial enrollments re- 
maining at the end of each semester in the E and C groups, and the number of 
eventual successful completions of a third semester course (with a grade of D 

or better)* The graph for the third group is incomplete since they have completed 

* 

only two semesters to date* 

EJl versus 

Initial enrollments 



E 1 61 

5 87 










E rt versus C 
2 2 

Initial enrollments I U 70 




E* versus CL 
3 3 



Initial enrollments Eo 64 

c| 68 
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Ihe graphs would seem to Indicate that the MCEF has not produced a si gn! — 
ficantly higher rate of dropouts* Bearing in mind the reservations stated above, 
one might even cautiously hazard the observation that the dropout rate is lower 
at most points in the E groups than in the C groups even though the general 
patterns are similar and most of the differences that are s"ui could fairly 
easily be attributed to chance factors* 

6.2 Over achievement and Underachievement 

One of the outstanding features of the MCEF organization is the amount of 
flexibility it allows* Students who are gifted or highly motivated can progress 
mare rapidly than the rest and in a* few cases exceptional students are able to 
progress at such a rate that they are able to gain three semesters* credit in 
two semesters, or more rarely, two semesters* credit in one semester. On the 
other hand, weaker students or students whose work is interrupted by illness or 
for other reasons are allowed to continue working at a slower pace and eventually 
achieve at an acceptable level* These two types of cases are referred to below 
as overachievement and underachievement^ respectively* 





Overachd 

Number 


Levement 

Credit 


Ohderachievoment 
Number | Grade Received 


* . 

Ejl Sem* 1 


| 1 | ! 

1 


101,102 

• 


10 


0-4 P - 3 

B - 1 WP - 2 


l i 

Sem* 2 


, 


« 1 


6 , 


B 3 - P - 2 

C - 1 


Sem. 3 






8 


B - 1 B - 2 

C - 2 P - 3 


Eg Sem. 1 






7 


C - if F - 2 

W - 1 


Sem* 2 


1 


102,203 


9 


A - 1 F - 3 

C - 5 


Sem* 3 






u 


B - 1 P - 4 

0 - 5 I - 1 







Overachievement 


» 

I Underachievement 






Number 


Credit 


1 Number 


Grade Received 


E 

3 


Sem. 1 


1 


Id, 102 


29* 


B - 9 I - 1 










C - 19 




Gem* 2 


2 


102, 203 


j 17* 


no data 




Sem. 3 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 



*Eie increased number of Ihcompletes issued in the E- group is the result 
of a change of policy whereby students who received a grade of *C"were all owed 
to take Incomplete instead and have an additional h weeks before being examine d 
again* Previously only students with grades of ‘*D"or Vwere allowed extra time* 
Ihe number of students who received *|B"by this means indicates the effectiveness 
of this procedure* Grades of”P # ‘and'*W' / are given only to students who fail to 
complete the course without having met the required levels of proficiency. 

In addition to the record of overachievement shown above, a number of 
special students, not in the original groups, were allowed to enroll in MCEF, 

of whom several were able to obtain additional credit as indicated in the table 
below* 



Number 


Credit 


V 


2 


102, 203 


h 


3 


102, 203 


B 3 


1 


102, 203 | 



3hese students were, for the most part, students with a background in 
language study and with particularly high motivation, lhey were allowed, by 
the flexibility of MCEF, to take full advantage of their background and moti- 
vation and make additional progress* In a conventional course they would have 
been held in lock-step with weaker students and prevented from re alizing their 
full potential. 
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These data point out quite clearly that MCEF was successful , at least to 
some extent, in providing a flexible framework in which gifted or motivated 
students would be able to progress more rapidly while weaker students would be 
able to move at a pace geared to tl Hr ability without being penalized for it# 
With regard to the overachievers, it should be noted that tbey constitute over 
10$ of the 100 or so students who will have successfully completed MCEF in the 
three and a half year trial run# MCEF students in turn constitute less than 10$ 
of beginning French students enrolling at Indiana University# Were MCEF (or 
at least a course adapting the flexible administrative framework of the experi- 
mental course ) generalized, one could expect that each year more than 30 students 
could complete the three semester sequence in one year, with resulting economies 



of student time and instructional costs, which would be considerable# 





A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


I 


» 

i 


A 


B 


c 


[ D 

! 


F 


I 


Sett# 1 


6 


18 


24 


1 


3 


0 


Ci Sem# 1 


12 


22 


21 


13 


10 


1 


Sem# 2 


4 


14 


18 


0 


3 


0 


Sem# 2 


5 


13 


20 


8 


2 


1 


Sem# 3 


4 


10 


8 


1 


2 


0 


Sem# 3 


✓ 


12 


5 


0 


0 


0 


Total: 


14 

! 


42 


50 


2 


8 


0 


Total: 


22 

i 


47 


46 

j 


21 


12 


2 


2 Sem# 1 


10 


17 


31 


0 


1 


f 

5 


Cg Ssnit X 


13 


9 


13 


5 


9 


0 


Sem# 2 


9 


14 


20 


0 


0 


3 


Sem# 2 


4 


9 


6 


5 


3 


0 


Sem# 3 


6 


7 


10 


i 

0 


3 


1 


Sszq# 3 


4 


7 


6 


0 


0 


0 


Total: 


25 


38 


6l 


0 


4 


9* 


Total: 


21 


25 


25 


10 


12 


0 


^ Sem# 1 


10 


14 


26 


5 


5 


0 


Sem. 1 


16 


19 


13 


8 


4 


0 


Sem# 2 


10 


12 


17 


0 


2 


7 


Sem# 2 


10 


6 


13 


11 


3 


1 


Sem* 3 


(no data) 


Sem# 3 


(no data) 






Total: j 


fO 

o ! 


26 


43 


5 


7 


7# 


Total: 


26 


35 j 


i 26 


39 


7 


1 



Total Grade Award for all Groups : 



E 


59 


106 


154 


7 


19 


16 


C 


69 


97 


97 


50 


31 


3 



Table 1# 










■^Incomplete s not yet all removed. Removed Ineonrpletes have been Incorporated 
Into appropriate grade categories# Students who continue at Indiana University 
must remove their Inconrpletes within two semesters. Those Incompletes which have 
not been removed, therefore, belong to students who have changed schools (in 
which a language is not required) or have dropped out of school. 

It might be argued that allowing students to refuse a grade until they could 
score at least a "B" would result in a drastic lowering of standards. First, 
a student has the option of accepting an Incomplete instead of a "C only once. 

If, in the make up examination he fails to meet the standard for "B”, the student 
must take a ”C". He receives a second Incomplete for the work of the same semester 
only if he fails to meet the minimum passing standards# Generally, such students 
are eliminated before the end of the course and receive an "F" or "W'l . As con- 
cerns relative severity of grading. Table 1 above dearly shows that there does 
not seem to be any significant difference in the number of high grades ("A" or 
"B" ) awarded# Keeping in mind, as will be shown in the next section, that the 
E and C groups exhibited comparable linguistic and scholastic aptitudes and that 
their overall achievement as measured by the final test Instrument does not differ 
appreciably, it can only be concluded that significant differences in grade award 
reflect the avowed goal of the course, to wit, to permit slower students to com** 
plete the course in more than the normal three semesters without penalty# Ac- 
cordingly, the number of "F , s l * received by MCEF students is much smaller than 
that received by control group students# Very few ,, D , s” have been granted; 

Instead, students were given the necessary additional time they required to meet 
the minimum sta ndar ds without prejudice# It is a demonstrated positive feature . 
of MCEF that students are not generally permitted to move on to a higher level 
course with the shaky control of the subject matter signified by the grade of "D"# 
6.3 Comparison of Achievement 

6*31 Comparability of Groups 

6.311 Linguistic Aptitude 

Because of the impossibility of assigning students to E or C 
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groups on the basis of a truly randomized or match-pair procedure, we 
were forced to rely on the random character of course registration 
at Indiana University* A possible contaminating factor was introduced 
by the necessity of explaining to each prospective E enrollee the 
nature of the "experimental course" and how it differed from the con- 
ventional course, particularly with regard to grade and credit award* 

In the enrollment of the first E group, this requirement placed the 
MCEF staff in the uncomfortable position of having to "sell" the course 

*• 

in the sense that students had to be told that the course was neither 
more demanding nor more severe than the conventional course and that 
they would be able to make the transition to required second-and third- 
year French courses without any handicap* We feared, however, that 
students who were unsure of their ability to cope with an audio- 
lingually oriented course or who had had less than happy contact with 
foreign language learning previously, would shy away from MCEF* It 
could reasonably be anticipated that only highly motivated and gifted 
students would be attracted to the E sections* 

To determine the comparability of the E and C groups, we decided 
to rely primarily on scores obtained in the Carroll-Sapon MLAT battery 
which we administered during the first week of classes* Various other 
measures were available: the AAT (Academic Aptitude Otest), overa ll 
high school grade average, sex, age, previous experience in foreign 
language learning, but since our study focused on the implementation 
of a self-pacing partially self-instructional course rather than a 
comparison of achievement resulting from two different instructi onal 
treatments, we chose to single out one factor that had proven to be a 

i 

good predictor of success in foreign language learning.' Tfcble 2 
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shows that we were unusually fortunate In selecting E and C groups 
that appear well-matched with regard to language aptitude • We can 
be reasonably certain that differences in achievement at all points 
of the two alternative three-semester sequences can be ascribed to 
differences in overall treatment and that variation in the composition 
of the two groups being compared played no appreciable role* 



Table 2* 



Bre-'test Scores (MLAT) 





MEAT Mean 




Number 


E 

la 


119*32 








E lb 


121.27 








Combined E^ 




020,37 




& 


c la 


2lko52 








C lb 


119*10 








C lc 


107.08 








c ia* 


131.95 








Cabined C£ 




017.63 




85 


E 2 ** 




OI6.83 




69 


V 




117.00 




62 


E 3 




115.43 




64 


C 3 




117.66 




68 


Combined E 






U7.5 


194 


Combined C 






117.4 


215 



♦According to the original plan there would have been only 
three control sections* The fourth (a group of superior students) was 
added because of the relatively low scores of Control Sections a, b, 
and c* 



*#Ihe experimental design was modified to eliminate the variable 
of the number of assigned laboratory hours for E groups* It proved 
difficult to maintain through three semesters a distinction which, 
furthermore, did not promise to "yield any interesting data* 
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6.312 Attitude and Motivation 

At a somewhat advanced stage of our experiment* at the sug- 
gestion of Wallace E* Lambert, we decided to collect data which would 
yield information about student motivation and attitudes*^ A question- 
naire that followed Lambert c s very closely was ^ roared and administered 
to students of the E^ group upon enrollment in the fall of 1963*3 un- 
fortunately, it proved impossible to present this questionnaire to 
the control group so that attitude and motivation indices could not 
be used to help determine the comparability of the E and C groups# 

We plan to administer this questionnaire to terminating E- and C_ 
students in January 1965# But any integration of consistently dif- 
ferent responses on the part of Eg and Cg students as a whole will 
need to assume gratuitously that they started the course with similar 
attitudes and motivation* It will be possible, however, to determine 
for the Eg group the relationship between linguistic aptitude and 
attitudinal and motivational indices on the one hand, and these last 
two factors and achievement on the other. 

6*32 PreHyninayv Remarks 

Before any attempt is made to compare the E and C groups with regard 
to the proficiency they acquired in French, a closer look should be taken 
at the problems associated with such comparisons and the variables which 
could distort the conclusions* 

It is evident that no two French courses have exactly the same content* 
Structures and vocabulary presented by one course may be omitted in another* 
(The order of presentation may also vary from course to course with the re- 

1 

suit that items cofewcn to two courses may still receive different amounts 
of emphasis* Two courses may also place varying amounts of emphasis on 
the several language skills even though they both set out to teach the same 
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skills* One course may insist on a high degree of accuracy in pronunciation 
and devote a great deal of time to it, sacrificing, thereby, a certain amount 
of time which might otherwise be devoted to another skill such as reading* 

The other course might take the opposite tack and devote a great deal of 
time to reading and tolerate less accurate pronunciation. 

Language proficiency is composed of many, varied components so in- 
tricately bound together that it is difficult to separate out each one for 
individual evaluation* For ^nstance, it is impossible to test a student f s 
ability to recognize a certain structure without, at the same time, testing 
his ability to recognize certain vocabulary items since the structure 
must be represented by sentences containing vocabulary items* The student’s 
failure to recognize a key vocabulary item would result in his missing the 
question even though he might be quite familiar with the structure the 
question was trying to test* A student’s failure to answer such a question 
correctly could be Interpreted either as unfamiliarity with the structure or 
unfamiliarity with the key vocabulary items* 

The attempt to test one language skill frequently becomes involved 
in testing other skills* A test of listening comprehension which requires 
a student to select among written answers assumes, ofter wrongly, that the 
student can read those answers* Only if all the students can read the 
answers perfectly and with ease is the reading skill eliminated as a variable* 
Otherwise, the student who is able to understand perfectly what he hears 

r * a. 

may still not be able to mark the right answers if he cannot read the 

* 

answers* 

Because of the Impossibility of equating two courses of language study 
and because of the Impossibility of making valid comparisons of proficiency 
between groups which have been trained by different courses, very few attempts 



h&ve been made to do this*^ The following comparisons are not In any sense 
Intended to prove that either the MCEF treatment or the conventional treat- 

i 

ment is superior with regard to course materials* Far the reasons stated 
above, no such conclusions can be drawn from the data* The purpose of the 
present study, as set forth in the contract, was not tc evaluate course 
materials, as was commonly thought even among seme of those associated with 
the administration and evaluation of the study* ^ The purpose of the study 
was only to test the feasibility of a certain administrative organization* 
Different materials were developed and used only because no one set of 
materials was adaptable to both administrative organizations* The compari- 
sons presented below are given only as a rough Indication that the novelty 
of MCEF course organization did not have a detrimental effect upon student 
achievement* 

6*33 Testing Instruments 

Our conclusions with regard to differences in achievement between the 
E and C groups are based exclusively on results obtained in the only external, 
hence objective, test batteries availa b le* When the project was ]jegiin in 
the fall of 196L the only suitable tests were the Educational Ttesting 
Service (ETS) .Cooperative French listening Test and the very traditional 
ETS Cooperative French Test : both of these tests were available at an 
elementary and advanced level. Fortunately, in the fall of 1962, a broader 
test battery that comprised tests of speaking ability arid writing proficiency 
in addition to listening comprehension and reading ability became available 
in preliminary form at a lower level (destined for students with up to two 
years of high school French) and at a higher level (destined for students 
with up to four years of high school French). These test batteries distri- 
buted by ETS had the added advantage of being backed by the professional 
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organization of our field, the Modem Language Association (MLA) and, in 
fact, had been developed under terms of a contract between the U#S# Office 
of Education and the MLA. At the end of the first semester for each of the 
three successive E and C groups, tests of pronunciation accuracy and speaking 
proficiency, prepared and scored by the MCEF staff, were dministered to E 
and C group students# At the end of the second semester of the first run 
of MCEF (i#e#, E-^ and groups), a more comprehensive test battery including 
a speaking proficiency test prepared by the MCEF staff but scored by a com* 
bined group of MCEF and conventional instructors in the ratio of 1 to 2j 
respectively; was administered to E^ and students# Clearly, these tests 
tended to favor E^ students, and since we wished to present uncontroverslal 
evidence, we decided not to make the administration of locally prepared tests 
a regular feature of the experiment. Obese were used only when no external 
measures were available# As it turned out, ace of the ETS-MLA tests used 
applied equally well to both groups# The discussion of each of these types 
of tests will indicate some (but certainly not all) of the invalidating 
differences between the groups# 

1# Listening comprehension# The greater amount of lime devoted to 
this skill by MCEF students was an advantage oh these tests, 
though it was offset by their smaller vocabulary and more limited 
repertoire of structures# MCEF students had been trained to com- 
prehend very rapid, informal French (a mare difficult scyle to 
master),. but any superiority they might have been supposed to 
have in this area was not measured by these tests since they were 
spoken slowly and formally and allowed long pauses for the choice 
of answers so that immediacy of comprehension was not measured# 

The greater emphasis placed on reading in the conventional program 
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■was an advantage to the C groups since the test required the 
students to’ make choices among written answers# 

2 e Speaking # The speaking tests, in general, tended to favor the 

MCEF students since they had devoted more time to the skills tested 
and were more accustomed to the use of the la/^uage laboratory 
where the tests were administered# These advantages were again 
partially offset by their limitations of vocabulary and structure, 

i 

by the fact that these tests were also presented in slow, formal 
style to which they had not been trained 4 and by the fact that the 
tests did not measure speed of response or, in general, fluency# 

3* Reading# The reading tests clearly favored the students of the 
conventional program where more emphasis was placed on this s kill # 
■Again, their larger vocabulary was an advantage# 

K Writing. Writing tests again favored the students of the conven- 
tional groups for much the same reasons as in the reading test# 

3hf carnation perhaps as valuable as performance in achievement tests 
might have been obtained had psychol in gulstlc tests of the type developed 
and used by the University of Colorado German Experiment^ been a vailab le for 
Erench# These teste attempted to probe into two areas of psycholingulstlc 
responses degree of habituation at the semantic level and motivational and 
attitudinal factors# The first area which makes use, among others, of 

techniques resulting from the application of Charles E# Osgood* s concept of 

7 * 

the semantic differential, would provide information with regard to the 
relative depth of acquisition of the structures of the target language, both 
surface and deep* The second area would help determine to what extent the 
student f s attitudes toward the target language community, in particular, and 
foreign cultures, in general, had been modified in the process of learning the 
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foreign language and whether instruction had caused a shift in motivation 
from, say, the instrumental to integrative orientation* 

6*34 Tfest Results 

6.341 E^ and Groups 

At the end of the first semester a final examination battery 
consisting of (1) the ETS Cooperative French Listening Teat. Form A 
and (2) the ETS Cooperative French Test. Elementary Form R was ad- 
ministered to both the E^ and groups* In addition, a locally 
prepared oral production test was administered to the E group only* 

This test and the ESS battery were to constitute the semester final 

♦ 

examination for the E group* The ETS battery was administered to the 
control sections two weeks prior to the end of the semester during 
regularly scheduled class sessions since it was Impossible to schedule 
these during the examination week* The students were advised that the 
results of these tests would be used in determining their grades, 
although, in fact, they were disregarded by control section instructors* 

It was not possible, for reasons of administration and scheduling, to 
administer the oral production test to the control sections* 

The Cooperative French Listening Test appears to test con- 
siderably more than what the title suggests* Much of the test was 
dependent upon vocabulary recognition, e*g*, sentence completion* 

The section of multiple choice questions based on a long passage seems 
to test IQ and memory as much as it does comprehension* Throughout 
the test the use of printed response alternatives Introduces the ele- 
ment of reading ability* 

The mixed nature of this test and the size of *the sta&dtard error 
of difference (7 raw score points out of a possible 42) makes it dif- 
ficult, if not Impossible, to compare the auditory comprehension of 

* * 
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the experimental and control groups or of individual students* ihe 
scores compared as follows: 





Experimental 


Control 


N(umber of students) 


56 


77 


Median (score) 


168 


176 


Mean 


170 


178 


Range 


160 - 220 


164 - 204 



The Cooperative French fleet was felt to he a fairly reliable 
measure of passive vocabulary control and reading ability# 





Experimental 


Control 


N 


56 


77 


Median 


3^ 


hh 


Mean 


33 


^5 


Range 


10 - 72 


28 - 66 



At the end of the second semester Forms B and Q, respectively, 
of the same ETS battery were administered to both groups* In addition, 
a locally prepared battery was given# It consisted of the following 
parts (a copy of this test is provided in the Appendix of this report): 
A# Comprehension 

I 

1# Oral Comprehension 

a# Student heard a sentence in French and was to select 
an identical sentence from three succeeding recorded 
sentences* 10 Items* 

b* Student heard a sentence in French and was to select 
the sentence he heard from' four sentences written out 
on the answer sheet* 10 items* 

c* Student heard a question ip French and was to select 
the correct answer from three succeeding recorded 
responses* 10 Items* 

«* H 

d* Student heard a question in French and was to select 
the correct response from four possible responses on 
the answer sheet* 10 items* 



i 
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e * Student heard a statement in French and' a question 
[ relating to it. and was to select the correct answer 

from three succeeding recorded responses. 10 items* 

£ * • 
t 

) 

f# Student heard a statement in French and a question 
% relating to it and was to select the correct answer 

from three possibilities on the answer sheet. 10 Umso 

2. Recognition of Grammatical signal p 

Student heard 20 present tense verb forms and then 20 
adjectives and was to indicate whether the verb forms 
were third singular or plural and whether the adjectives 
were masculine or feminine. 

3* Rioneme Discrimination 

Student heard 25 French utterances and was to identify 
the vowels of specified syllables. 

Oral Production 

1. 20 utterances to be mimicked by the student a nd recorded. 

2. 20 transformations and substitutions to be performed by 
the student and recorded. 

3* 3 general questions to be answered by the student and 

recorded© 

4. Student was given a picture and required to verbalize 
on it for 30 seconds. 

A test on the structure of French and related cultural items 
consisting of 25 multiple choice questions. 

3he entire battery, consisting of the two ETS tests and the local 

tests, was ad m i n istered to both the control and experimental groups 

during the last two weeks of classes since it was impossible to 

schedule such a variety of tests during the final examination period. 

Die test battery served as a final examination far the experimental 

group. She students of the control group were advised that the test 

scares would be used in determining their final grades 0 The vocabulary 

items and grammatical patterns of local tests A and B above were selected 

in such a way as to ensure that neither group would be favored in these 
areas. 
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ito evaluate the student tapes for the oral production test, 
group of judges was chosen consisting of 5 menibers from the project 
staff, 5 Instructors from the staff of the traditional program and two 
neutral faculty members not connected with either program but with 
traditional orientation* A two hour orientation session was held in 
which selected tapes were played and procedures and norms for evaluation 
were established* ahe group was then divided into pairs to proceed 

with the evaluation at their convenience* Four of the te ams were com"* 

0 

posed of one member of the traditional staff and one from the project 
staff* One of the neutral members worked with a meniber of the project 
staff and the other with a member of the traditional staff* Each' pair 
was Instructed to divide its work between tapes of experimental stu- 
dents and control students to ensure fair evaluation* 

Results of these tests are listed below: 

.Copper, frtlve listening Comprehension Hast - Form B 





Experimental 


Contx'ol 


N 


39 


49 


Median 


180 


J89 


Mean 


182 


190 


Range 


1 64- - 213 


174 - 209 



She difference between the mean scores is practically the same as 
the difference between the mean scores at the end of the first semester* 

Sssssxafr&ys ESfiBSk 2g$& m Elementary Form Q 





Experimental 


Control 


N 


38 


48 


Median 


■hk 


61 


Mean 


44 


61 


Range 


& 

1 

ir\ 

H 


43 - 78 
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!Ihe Increase of the difference between the mean scores orsr. 
the difference at the end of the first semester might be attributed 
to the. increased emphasis placed on reading in the traditional program 
during the second semester* 
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Oral Comprehension apd Phoneme Riacrlmlnatiop Test* 






Experimental 


Control 


9 


N 


39 


39 




Median 


90 


77 


*. 


Ms an 


90 


75 


• 


.. Range 


66 - ilk 


54 - 93 




Maximum Score: 


125 






Oral Production Test* 








Experimental 


Control 




N 


37 


39 




Median 


hS 


3k 




Mean 


*9 


33 




Range 


19- 77 


14-57 

9 




^Maximum Score: 


100 






Structure of French and Related Cultural Ifoterial qfeat* 




• 


Experimental 


Control 




N 


39 


39 


f 


Median 


13 


8 




Mean 


12 


8 


f 


Range 


5-19 


0-12 




'Maximum Score: 


25 





She following battery of tests was administered to the end 
groups at the end of the Pall Semester 1962 - 63 * This represented 
the completion of three semesters of French far bath groups# 
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.1# jMEA IdLs.^enlng Comprehension (test - Higher level C 

2© MIA Speaking Test - Higher Level C 

3* MA Reading Test - Higher Level C 

4# MIA Writing Test - Higher Level C 

* 

A shorter modified version of this battery is now available 
f^om the Cooperative Test Division of ETS so that we shall not de- 
scribe the composition of the constituent tests* We should like to 
point cut, however, that unlike the revised standard version, scoring 
of the speaking and writing tests was performed by ETS, thus dnsurlng 
a greater reliability than is possible when the scoring is attempted 
by local Instructors* 

We consider that the MLA Listening Comprehension Test shows 
the same weaknesses as the ETS Cooperative Listening Test, namely, 
that comprehension is still tested Indirectly through reading compre- 
hension* The Speaking Test* as was pointed out in 6*33 above, does 
not provide indices of rapidity of oral response, fluency, or ability 
to respond verbally in a natural communication context, i*e*, speaking 
ability is tested independently of comprehension, Ohere is also a 
heavy reliance on visual stimuli. Finally, the entire battery is de- 
signed to rank students with regard to each other rather than to 
measure relative proficiency using an educated native speaker as the 
basis of comparison. Another type of achievement test would evaluate 
the degree of control of a stated cuniber of linguistic features, in- 
cluding Indices of automatlcity and speed of reaction in various types 
of situations as well as the ability of the student to transfer his 
knowledge to natural conditions of language use* We suspect that the 
diffeiences between E and C students would be more striking in these 



areas. 
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Ucmuarisona* 

!• listening Ccmrprehansion 



./ , ,1- 



i 

1 * 






N 


Msan 


Median . 


Itosgie 


1 9 

1 




% 


25 

<* 


21 


19 


12-36 


1 

| 

n 


• 


Cl 


21 


22 


22 


12-34 


w 


2 * 


Sneaking 














% . 


25 


49 


52 


trv 

CO 

1 

-sfr 

H 








19 


47 


47 


29 - 65 


f 


3® 


TfoyHnfl 






• 






. • 




25 


16 


16 


9 - 27 , 






C 1 


23 


28 


26 


16-37 


• 


4. 












i 




E 1 


25 


46 . 

»++* ♦ * 


44 


19 - 86 






C 1 


23 • 


54 


54 


31-72 



^Discrepancies in the numbers under the N column are due to 

« * 

absences of C x students* Since 0 X students had to take the tests 
outside of class, they received a token compensation and were given 
two alternative evenings to take each of the four tests of the battery. 
3y the third semester students had scattered In more than twenty 
sections of second-year French courses and, since the control In- 
structors neither made the tests obligatory nor considered the scores 
In computing final grades. It proved difficult to gather all C, stu- 

Jm 

dents continuing In French* That we were successful in persuading so 
many to continue In the experiment Is truly amazing a nd Is proof cf 

the Intensity of the Hawthorne effect we were able to build up in the 
C group* 

6*3*12 Hg groups 
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V . • < ’ '* 

The following tests were administered to th€ E and Cgraeps 
at the end of the first semesters ' 

!• Cooperative French Test - Elementary R 
2# MLA. Listening Comprehension Test - Lower A 

.1 

3« Oral Production Test (prepared locally' 

Comparison 
!• Cooperative French Test 



H 


Mean 


Median 


Benge 


57 


27 


25 


11-56 


Oz 52 


kk 

“F 


k6 


18 - 69 


MIA Listening Comprehension Test 




E2 6k 


20 


18 


9-37 


Cz 51 


22 


26 


14-1(0 



The wide difference between these scares Is felt to be attribu- 
table in large part to the fact that reading was deliberately withheld 
from, the experimental section for the initial period of the course and 
was not specifically taught at all prior to this test# The difference 
in performance on these tests by Eg and students is not significant 
since the standard deviation for these tests is 7 raw score points.. 

3* Oral Production Test 

\ 60 20 19 10 - 3k 

% 36 19 19 8 - 30 

The test consisted of 30 items in three sections of ten each# 

In flection 1# students mimicked sentences and were scored on their 
pronunciation of items in the final syllable# Section 2# differed 
only in that the items to be scored were in various positions in the 
sentence# In Section 3« the stude,. s were required to perform a 
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0 • I 

grammatical task (transformation of the. verb of the sentence from 
plural to singular) In addition to pronunciation* The item to be 

scored was again In the final syllable. In addition to these 30 

•*. 

points, students were rated as to their overall quality of pronun- 
ciation on Sections 1* and 2. on a 0*3 scale. Th«a made a total of 
36 points. The scoring was done by a group of instructors representing 
the conventional staff as well as the experimental staff and one 
native speaker who not an instructor in either program. This test 
differed from the one administered to the E.^ and groups at a comr 

parable point in the course sequence. The change was motivated by the 

*» 

radical modification Introduced in the materials used by the Eg group. 

The fallowing battery of tests was administered to the Eg and 
C g groups at the end of the second semester of 1963. 

1* MIA listening Comprehension Ttest - Lower Level B 
2* MLA. Sneaking Test - Lower Level B 
3# M&A Rgafllnp Test - lower Level B 
4. MLA Writing Test - Lower Level B 













Test 


N 


Mean 


Median 


Range 


1 * Snenfclqft 










\ 


45 


49 


hi 


15 - 81 


% 


22 


hi 


4o • 


25 - 81 


2 * listening 










% 


45 


23 


23 


11 - 43 


<*> 


22 


29 


28 


Ik - k-7 


3 . Beading 










% 


44 


23 


22 


9- k3 


% 


23 


3h 


35 


18 - k7 


*»• mum 










*2 


44 


48 


45 


0-88 


02 


23 


6h 


64 


30-96 
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In evaluating, these results it oust be kept in mind that thi 
Eg and Cg groups are not immediately comparable* The Cg group is 
smaller, in part because of failures at the end of the first semester, 
uhereas the Eg group retained a nuniber of “weaker students who, pre- 
sumably, would have failed in the conventional courses* As a result, 

% 

the Eg group is presumed to contain a higher proportion of weak stu- 
dents than the Cg group* To what extent this is true is impossible to 
ascertain with any degree of accuracy since the reasons for dropouts 
depend upon many factors* 

If an adjustment is made in the Eg scores by removing the scores 
of the 9 students who received a grade of Incomplete the following 
figures are obtained; 



Eg Group - 


MLA Lower Level B 






Test 


N 


Mean 


Median 


Range 


Speaking 


36 


54 


52 


23 - 81 


Listening 


36 


26 


26 


11 - 43 


Beading 


35 


26 


26 


10 - 43 


Writing 


, 35 


‘ 53 


1*8 


25-88 



Even when the resereations expressed above as to the validity 
of this adjustment are taken into consideration, the effect of the 
poorer students retained in the Eg group upon the class average is 
apparent# 

At the end of the third semester,'* the MLA Higher Level C battery 
was administered to groups Eg and Cg* The results tabulated below show 
both Eg end of third semester results and adjusted results which in- 
clude scores achieved after the removal of Inconpletes* 
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MLA Higher Level C 



Test 


N 


Mean 


Median 


Ranee 






3rd Sem. 


Aaj. . 


3rd. Sem. Adj. 


. 3rd Sem. 


• Adj. . 


1* Spe&king 


% 


22 


52 


52 


54 54 


25-75 


25-75 


% . 
2. listening 


14 


53 


mm 


58 


31-68 


mm mm iw 


. % 


27 


19 


20 


17 18 


10*39 


10-39 


C 2 

3* Heading 


16 


23 


mm 


1 

1 

<M 


13-34 


mmrnamm 


E 2 


27 


17 


18 . 


16 17 


6-33 


6-33 


°2 


16 


27 


— 


27 


22-35 


— 


4* Writing 


E 2 


27 


45 


47 


43 48 


12-68 


12-68 


% 


16 


54 


mm 


vn 

1 

1 


28-73 


— 


Table 3 presents a comparison of adjusted Bj/Eg 
scares bn the MLA Higher Level battery. 
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MLA. Higher Level C 
End of Ihird Seneeter 
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6.3% and Groups 

Die following tests were administered to the E^ and groups 
at the end of the first semester: 

1. MLA listening Comprehension Test - lower A 

2. MLA Reading Tes t - Lower A 

3. A speaking test prepared locally in which students were 
required to perform grammatical transformations, describe 
pictures, answer questions and ask questions within pre- 
scribed time limits. 



Comparison 






ERJCa 





Test 


N 


Mean 


Median 


Range 


1. 


MLA listening 












e 3 


60 


21 


20 


9-46 




c 3 


53 


25 


24 


14 - 37 


2« 


MLA Reading 


- 










E 3 


60 


16 


15 


3 

1 

00 




c 3 


53 


26 


26 


1 4-44 


3. 


Local Oral 
Production 












b 3 


60 


32 


32 


10 - 47 




°3 


5C 


15 


16 


5-25 



Table 4 shows a schematic conparison of performance on locally 
prepared and scored oral production tests on the part of all three 
E and C groups. It should be remembered that all three tests differed 
considerably from each other and no comparison is possible between one 
run to another, i.e., between and or Cg ana C . She most note- 
worthy fact is that E groups generally perform better than their C 
match-group in all three instances. 
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Simple 


30 - 


Group 


20 - 


Means 


10 - 
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Table k m 

Local Oral Production Tests 



33 



32 



20 



19 






• » 



ft • 
• * 
* • 



• • 

% * 



% 






E, 



15 



Local Oral 
Production 
Test 1« 



Local Oral 
Production 
Test 2* 



3 3 

Local Oral 
Production 
Test 3* 



E, 



□ 



E 



2 

c 2 



nm 



E- 



' ft • # I 



At the end of the second semester the MLA. Lower Level battery. 
Form B was administered to groups E^ and C^# !Hie results were as 



follows: 
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k 



Best 


N 


Mean 


Median 


Range 


X. Speaking 










B 3 


*5 


58 


57 


17-81 


C 3 


35 


48 


1*8 


27 - 74 


2. Listening 










E 3 


46 


26 


25 


12-^9 


C 3 


35 


28 


28 


13 - 43 


3* Reading 










E 3 


46 


28 


30 


10 - 47 


C 3 


35 


35 


37 


23 - 45 


4. Writing 






t 




E 3 


46 


53 


53 


22-92 


°3 


35 


67 


64 


4l - 103 


Table 3 below 


conpares the results obtained on the 


MIA Lower 



Level. B by E^/E^ and C^/Cg groups. 
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It cannot be determined exactly to what extent the various tests 
favored one group or the other, but since the results obtained on the tests 
are in general agreement with what one would expect, considering the dif- 
ferences between the content and emphasis of the courses, it seems safe to 
conclude that the differences between the groups, as measured by the tests, 
was caused by the differences in course content and emphasis and not by the 
differences in course organization* One might also cautiously conclude 
that the MGEF students were not hindered in acquiring French by the course 
organization and that they approached the goals set for them as nearly as 
the students in the conventional groups approached theirs* Since the results 
are In agreement with the content and emphasis of the course? it 3eems safe 
to conclude further that, by modifying the content of MCEF, the achievement 
of the students on each of these tests could be made to approximate the 
achievement of the conventional groups If the goals of the conventional pro- 
gram were accepted as more valid* Bae general Increase in proficiency of 
the MGEF students from year to year, compared with the rather stable levels 
of the conventional groups as measured by these tests, would support this 
conclusion* ttie question of establishing goals for the study of French, 
however, lies outside the realm of this study* 

One might also point out that all E groups exhibit a wider range of 
performance than corresponding C groups* Slower students are being retained 
longer in the course Instead of flunking out, and more gifted students are 

t 

given the opportunity of learning more in a stated period of time* It is 
noteworthy that some of the highest scores posted by E studetito were attained 
within only two semesters* In the skill that is particularly stressed by 
MCEF, speaking, both E groups have registered highest scores that are 



significantly superior to those scored by the C groups; In the passive 
skills (listening comprehension, reading, writing) all one can c onservatlvely 
state is that the highest scores show no significant difference* See Table 
6 below* 

Table 6* 

Highest Scores in MLA Higher C Battery 





■l 


C 1 


*2 


c 2 


Listening 


36 


34 


39 


34 


Speaking 


85 


65 


75 


68 


Reading 


27 


37 


33 


35 


Writing 


86 


72 


68 


73 



6*4 Instructor Reactions 

The graduate associates who were selected to teach the MCEF display sessions 
fell Into two broad categories : experienced instructors and neophytes* The 
former, because of their dissatisfaction with conventional teaching experience, 
were initially sympathetic toward the new approach* How successful these in-* 
structars were was determined by their degree of proficiency in spoken french and 
their commitment to language teaching, particularly in that aspect of the pro*- 
fession that deals with the preparation of pedagogical materials and the imple- 
mentation of instructional techniques* Neophytes were quite apprehensive and 
sceptical at first* They questioned, particularly, the Ability of the 'machine” 
component of the course to iupart good pronunciation and fluency in oral ex- 
pression* All of them eventually became quite enthusiastic about the new ap- 
proach and were convinced of the eventual practicality of a foreign language 
method utilising self-instruction and freeing the student from conventional 
lockstep progress* Many of those who witnessed the acquisition of pronunciation 



habits superior to theirs on the part of a sizable group of students were ready 
to accept the "machine" as a partner* Again, the most enthusiastic neophytes 
were those who possessed Initially a high degree of proficiency in spoken French 
and who were sufficiently prepared and Interested in matters pedagogical and 
linguistic to make positive contributions to various aspects of the project 
rather than merely to follow directives* 

All instructors were invited to consent freely on all features of the courses 
during the regularly scheduled weekly meetings* They were also asked to prepare 
a brief evaluative statement that stressed their reaction to the new role MGEF 
Imposed on the teacher and their relationship with the self-instructional component 
of the course and the student* 

Far most graduate associates what distinguished MCEF from French courses they 
had themselves taught or had been subjected to was the attempt to ccme directly 
to grips with teaching problems and to define very honestly the nature of the 
classroom teacher 1 s contribution to the foreign language learning process: 



MCEF has impressed me as a step in the direction of sincerity 
in the field of elementary language instruction* All too often in 
beginning language instruction the student is exploited by being told 
that he is being taught when# in reality# his textbook presents 1dm 
only with a list of what he is to learn and a set of puzzles# but 
with next to no help in learning* Hie teacher may try# if he is sin- 
cere# to teach the student# but with Inadequate materials and twenty- 
five students in the class# frustration is hound to be his lot* 

MCEF# on the othor hand# tries sincerely# though imperfectly# 
to teach the student rather than just requiring him to learn as best 
he can* 

All participating instructors soon came to realize that by eliminating rote 
memorization and drill from the classroom# the teacher* o task became# at tlio same 
time# more Interesting but more demanding* In MCEF the teacher could assume that 
the student had acquired and manipulated new linguistic patterns* He also knew 
that the student had been exposed to the authentic pronunciation and native fluency 



of a variety’ of recorded speakers* On the one hand, he knew that his responsi- 
bilitles were United to verifying pronunciation and helping students whose 
power of mimicry and phonetic memory were weak to closer approximation of correct 
models, but on the other, he soon discovered that the gifted student was quick 
to notice deviations from the correct model provided by the "machine"* 

It is generally assumed that a total control of the contrastive material of 
a language a nd fair imitation of secondary phonic features are acceptable m ini mum 
prerequisites for FL teaching at the elementary level, and that grammatical pat* 
terns and vocabulary can be acquired as one goes along* Our experience with MGEF 
sugge sts, on the contrary, that the reverse priority of skills is required* Pro- 
nunciation Inaccuracies on the part of display session instructors are undesirable 
not because the student who has intensive exposure to native models in the 
language laboratory risks being contaminated, but because they slow up the in- 
structor’s rhythm of phonation* Genuine conversation requires spontaneous aad 
rapid-fire reactions among Interlocutors, and in this context a two-sscond silence 
can seem an eternity* If the instructor is to Involve the students in some sort 
of conversational activity and bring them to "behave" the language as they speak, 
he must produce sentences at a rapid rate that demands autcmatlclty of generation* 
Unless the Instructor has previously acquired the ability to generate grammatically 
correct and stylistically congruent sentences and only these sentences— and this 
represents a high level of achievement Indeed— he will provide Incorrect models for 
student analogies and te^gfr "Franglish," a language spoken in maty of our French 
classrooms, rather than elicit the genuine French taught by the auto-tutoc; . 

While most of our Instructors were conscious— often too self-conscious— of their 
deficiencies at the level of pronunciation, they failed to realize their short- 
comings in the higher levels of French syntax* Many commented that MGEF consti- 
tuted an "existential" method of instruction since the teacher was forced to bare 



his competencies— or lack of ’them— before his students and could not seek refuge 
behind many of the faqades conventional FL teaching affords* 

The new role of the teacher in MCEF presents a challenge to 
the teacher to be competent and prepared since, if he follows the 
Intent of the program, he cannot cover up his inadequacies with 
lengthy technical discussions of grammar points and other things 
with which it is customary to pad out a conventional cleos* The 
unexpected turns of free conversation make it impossible for the 
Incompetent teacher to take refuge behind a neatly delineated 
lesson plan* 

Surprisingly, it was felt that the initial stage of MCEF, the stage when 
the student must he led to converse with a small linguistic Inventory, was the 
most difficult for instructors used to conventional teaching* 

Participation in MCEF as a display session Instructor pre- 
supposes the following limitations which differentiate it from 
traditional teaching of conversational French* a thorough know- 
ledge of the specific material that the student acquires in the 
laboratory* (In traditional teaching, the Instructor draws at 
random from his experience and general knowledge of the subject 
matter*) Since the Instructor is dealing with a limited amount 
of material— at least for the first several months— his role as 
"teacher” is strictly delimited. The display session Instructor 
does not teach: he is an auxiliary to a teaching machine; he * 
is a manipulator and a coordinator* Because the role of the 
display session instructor Is mere clearly defined and hence 
more restricted than that of the conventional role of the teach- 
er", it is more difficult; Teaching MCEF is ‘not only more' dif- 
. ficult because the instructor Is restricted to a small body of 
material which forces him to be more resourceful and imaginative, 
but also because the traditionally oriented teacher must repress 
and subordinate his previous role as "teacher" l*e*, as the prime 
source of information and authority* 

In MCEF the teacher must learn to work as a member of a team, the most im- 
portant members of which are the student and the self -instructional materials* 

He must repress the urge, as soothing as it may be to the ego, to play the title 
role* 



MCEF made me realize how much of a "ham" one tends to he 
in a traditional classroom situation (a role that most teachers 
probably enjoy), but more significantly, however, how much time 
an instructor (In a traditional conversational French class) 
wastes by doing most of the talking himself* MCEF has clearly 
demonstrated to me what should he obvious but which is more 



often than not disregarded by* most teachers: students can only 
learn to acquire and control near-native fluency in the target 
language if they themselves communicate* MCEF has dramatically 
shown that the display session Is not a forum for the Instructor 
to display his knowledge* X again make this point since in my 
own case, subordination of the conditioned role of "teacher" was 
difficult to overcome* Xn a way— perhaps because the ham actor 
instinct was not entirely repressed— X had to assume the more 
passive role of a "manipulator" of structure* * The~ display ses- 
sion instructor then acts rather like a behind-the-scenes poli- 
tician* Xn this sense, the instructor, while controlling his 
students, lets them in a way become his mouthpiece* Uhls mare 
than makes up for the loss of ego or prestige or what-have-you 
that the traditional teacher faces when he realizes that playing 
the part of the behind-the-scenes politician is far more chal- 
lenging than that of the front running candidate* 

Compensation for a more reduced function comes in the form of the realization 
that MCEF makes it really possible for the students to use the language* 

One of the most satisfying aspects of the MCEF program is 
that the instructor receives a ready-made package when his stu- 
dents are sent to him for a display session* His "charges" have 
already absorbed a certain amount of structure and phonology which 
has been taught by the machine* Qhe display session then becomes 
a period not of classroom drill (which is inevitable in a tradi- 
tional classroom situation) but a period of real conversation . 

Although the parallel is outrageous, a fellow instructor remarked 
that letting the machines do the dirty work of drill and teaching 
would abaoat be as good as getting a baby only after diape? 
service was no longer needed* His point is well made* Teaching 
mechanical things is sheer drudgery* Teaching conversation be- 
comes enjoyable and profitable only after some mastery of the ' 
fundamentals has taken place* Xhls the machine does in MCEF re- 
markably well* Display session time is left for better things 
than drill* 

X have never before experienced the situation of near- 
natural conversation in a traditional class* Conversation courses 
X have taken myself and have taught never went beyond the most 
artificial of contrivances— too much time had to be spent in the 
mastery of fundamentals* Xn MCEF, students were able very soon to 
transform patterns that they had learned in the laboratory into 
correct sentences in the display sessions* This often resulted 
in highly successful verbal duels among the students and a 
feeling of real accomplishment on the part of student and In- 
structor alike* Because of continuous conversation (and the 
informality of the display session itself) the student soon lost 
the initial self-consciousness he may have started out with* 

* 

All instructors felt that one of the weaknesses of the program was the in- 



ability of the display session teacher to have a complete view of the course from 
start to finish. Because materials were constantly In the process of revision, 
it was Impossible to put the complete course syllabus In the hands of the.ln- 
s true tor* Students soon became conditioned to think of the course objectives 

in terms of a specific number of units which had to be completed. Often it 
proved Impossible to tell the student the number of units which constituted the 
course or which could be considered to be equivalent to a credit-granting norm 
at the end of a semester. 

Weaknesses of MCrEF , as It has been used so far. Include 
our I n ab i lity to state specific goals far the students in 
terms of how much they should expect to learn In a given period 
of time, resulting In a continual uncertainty on their part. 

Uncertainties with regard to policy as it evolved also hampered 
the effectiveness of the program, These weaknesses should be 
taken care of in order to achieve maximum effectiveness from the 
program In an operational context. 

Obese uncertainties resulted from the very alms of our project: the 
"evaluation and Implementation of a Multiple o, Credlt French course." Administrative 
policies had to he formulated with due consideration to the realities a large 
university context Imposed and solutions which became unwieldy or unjust had to 
be modified. 

One of the sources of student and instructor dissatisfaction was the neces- 
sity of awarding grades ranging tvm "A" to "C ,r and the fact that two students 
who both received credit for a semester 1 s work might receive different grades 
due to the fact that one had assimilated more— and generally more fully— units 
of the material. 

Discussion of the program leads to consideration of the * 
goals. It would seem that the program 1 s goals need to be clari- 
fied and mare fully explained to the students. There was a great 
deal of misunderstanding on the part of the students about what 
was expected of them last year. Students somehow, through misunder- 
standings, no doubt, thought at the beginning of the year that they 
were to be Judged entirely on their own merits and their own mastery 
of the subject; that Is, that a student who completely mastered 5 * 
units, working at his own rate, could make the same grade as a etu~ 



dent who qc mpletely mastered 10 units, provided that both students 

the i r 2"“ eaieoittes. Such an arrangement would 
f dea i» bu * « unfortunately, not the case. Students are, in 
two °** >er , students, in the situation mentioned, the 

r f°® le “ ot **■» the same grade. At any rate, students 

w S nlsc ? noe P ti on last year and it caused quite a lot 
It tohL w fujfuts and display leaders. Many students felt 

2?f d f fen ? 1 y e ln “> effort to clarify the goals and 

by^ temXoS n !? was ex Pf et « d them and what was meant 
J?*? worlcliig at one's own rate.” Obis was difficult to do 

Mbreom*!" 6 S?? T® ?°? “i"® 3 ' 8 olear » even to the display leaders. 
d^°in +v,2 h J'^ ad ! r ? la ? k °* certal nty tended to cause a break- 
down In the students 1 confidence ln the leader: such confidence in 

essential elements of the display sessions. Nothing Is 
+w e ^ In f ta ^ a student » wither "good" or "bad", than 8 

Va8Uely ^ * Classes * « oal8 



Some instructors who considered that the function of an ^ to 

evaluate how much of the material presented in class can be regurgitated by the 
student, and that, in turn, one of the duties of the instructor was to "cram" the 
student for examinations, stated that the use of external tests not made available 
to the teacher prior to administration constituted a weakness of MCEF. 



disula^l^fr^^^ b * 5 fu ? ther advantage to the students if 
splay leaders could rotate classes rather than re main with tho 

L^n£ e tM‘°? t ?" 8effleSte * ®“*« 

learned that all leaders used mare or less the same technlaues 

p U J f? Ch lea ?! r favors certain techniques above others. 

Rotation would Insure students against becoming used to the 

SSS of^one persm^ hln8 ^ iCB «« “^ods of ap- 



We feel quite Justified in concluding that the reaction of the human component 
of MCEP was unquestionably positive and that any fairly competent and conscientious 
teacher can very quickly learn to modify his conception of his role to wjkz »oaa 
for the teaching machine. Breed fr®. rigid course schedules and relieved ft-om 
tasks that taped native models, machines, and specialists of French linguistic s 
can do more effectively, our teaching associates felt mere confident and self- 
reliant than in their previous traditional role os sole master of a' class, even 
though they are. subjected to constant Observation and constructive criticism. 
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More important still; they derived greater satisfaction from the more effective 
audiolingual training the course permits and the more personal teacher "student 
relationship of the display session* There could be no greater tribute than that 
paid by instructor D, considered the outstanding teaching associate in the tra- 
ditional program prior to her volunteering for the Multiple Credit program* . When 
offered a part-time teaching position in a notable women* s college; she refused 
because s "I wouldn’t want to teach French except the Multiple Credit way I" 

6*5 Student Reactions 

Student reactions were elicited formally by inviting E students to c omment 
on various aspects of the course (materials; language laboratory; display sessions; 
individual rate of progress; etc* ) upon completion of the program* The group 
was also Invited to comment specifically on the SEF programmed course at the end 
of F102* Only about half of the students in the group answered the questionnaire 
with care; the others were content with such brief comments as "0*K*", "fine", etc* 

Many of the responses offered constructive criticism and, in no instance, did any 
student react in a negative way to all aspects of the course* At the beginning 
of the experiment some dissatisfied students complained directly to the department 
or to administrative offices but these reactions were never communicated to members 
of the MCEF staff except in the form: "students are complaining," "a lot of 
students say they’re not learning to re ad,' r "according to the students the course 
is disorganized^" etc* Here, it should he pointed out that the department does 
not have a formal channel for sounding out student opinion of its program of 
courses* It is, therefore, impossible to judge whether C students, if given the 
opportunity, judge the conventional elementary sequence more or less favorably 
than did E students with regard to MCEF* 

It was initially feared that MCEF, differing as it did from the conventional 
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approach in several ways, would meet severe resistance and dissatisfaction on 
the part of the E students* It was hoped, however, that the possibility to 
work at an individual rate, with the advantages it offers to both the mere gifted 
and the slow students, would offset the anxiety and suspicion that radical in*’ 
structlonal innovations evoke in students* Die problem was compounded by the 
fact that MCEF involved only a small fraction of the students enrolled in the 
first three semesters of French and that quite naturally E students might resent 
their being selected as "guinea pigs" for something new and untried* It must be 
kept in mind that experimentation with instructional procedures is quite rare in 
the teaching of foreign languages at the college level* Generally, experimenta- 
tion has involved the entire population of a language course or even an in- 
stitution’s total foreign language teaching program, so that there was only an 
E group and no corresponding control group*® In other instances, the entire 
population of a language course or program participated in an experiment as 
either the E or the C group*? Of considerable importance in the evaluation of 
student reactions is the fact that the department administratively responsible 
for both E and C courses considered the experiment a threat to the structure of 
elementary and Intermediate courses and was inclined to magnify student dissatis- 
faction rather than to seek means to prevent it or reduce it when it manifested 
itself* 

6*51 Audiolingual Emphasis 

The major problem was the fundamental incompatibility between vtfSSy’s 
emphasis on audiolingual proficiency and the department’s covert primary 
objective of reading proficiency defined rather nebulously as "the futility 
to read the Blench literary masters in the original by the beginning ' f the 
third semester*" The F101-F102 course description does mention that con- 
siderable stress is placed on audiolingual skills but final examinations do 
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not contain any formal test of spoken proficiency. Students who completed 
MGE3F were required to take a three-semester hour reading course to complete 
the language requirement. In this course audiolingual proficiency was not 
generally recognized and E students were handicaped vis-a-vis students who 
had been enrolled in the conventional elementary courses' In addition to 
a sudden shift of emphasis* E students had to adjust to lockstep teaching 
and a different system of grade and credit award. Predictably, E students 
were deeply concerned about the lack of training in reading in the early 
stages of MCEF and rightfully felt that they were being treated unfairly. 

6.52 Individual Rate of Progress 

Ihe ability of each student to progress at his own pace* rather than 
being locked to that of the average student was clearly the feature of MCEF 
that appealed most to participating students* particularly the slower ones. 
Xh fact* the more gifted students tended to benefit even more from this 
feature since it saved them time as well as money. 

X like the way we are learning French. X think it is 
much easier to be able to learn at your own rate. 

X think that the way we are learning French in the lab 
is better than in an ordinary French class because the materi- 
al is not being rushed on you. You can go at your own speed 
and X think this gives you a chance to learn things better. 

You have more individual attention; when you are in 
a large group you might not pick up things as fast as others. 

6.53 lack of Specific Goals 

Xhe flexibility of course structure Introduced by freeing individual 
students from dependence on a course outline was felt by many to haw. one 
disturbing side effect. Participating students felt that they were cast 
adrift and that the course Instructors and administrators failed to supply 
needed direction and orientation. This feeling was shared by some of the 
display session instructors and is best rendered by the following citation 



from, an Eg student’s final report# 

I feeil like 1 and others have failed to learn in 
this course for the simple reason that the course never set 
up definite goals or a definite program of what the course 
■was to do# X believe that, in essence, this is a good course# 

I like the method and had I learned more X would say this 
course was a success# • #Lack of definite goals by you left 
me with a lack of a definite goal# 

Several factors contributed to this feeling of insecurity experienced not 
only by mediocre but by soma good students as well# 

First, the materials prepared in conjunction with MCEF differed 
strikingly from textbooks and syllabi students used in previous foreign 
language courses or other college subjects# All of the various programs 
tried out with MCEF contained neither tables of contents, vocabularies, nor 
grammatical appendices and students were disoriented by the obvious lack of 
precise, though often illusory, road markers of linguistic progress#. Second, 
at no time was a complete three-semester sequence of materials completely 
ready when a new E group enrolled# It was impossible for the members of the 
staff to answer the most frequent question students posed: "How many units 
of the material must we complete in order to receive full credit for the 
course?" Third, the fundamental premise of MCEF, namely, that students be 
permitted to progress at an individual rate, made it impossible to publish 
class schedules and to force students to adhere to them* In the last semester 
of the Eg run, we devised a procedure that seems to satisfy the ri, events * 
need far some direction and control, while at the same time, it do-is mb 
deny the educational philosophy of MCEF# Students were issued a degression 
Chart which listed the units of the materials contained in the coaplcae three- 
semester course* They were asked to fill in the dates at which tey realis- 
tically expected to complete a given unit of material# The Chart 
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was then submitted to the course supervisor and display session instructors 
were required to check periodically on student progress* If a student 
9 violated/ as it were, the contract he had freely entered into, he was scolded 

by the course supervisor and pressure was put on him to make up lost ground* 
9 Oils procedure promises to be particularly effective for students who have 

high linguistic aptitude but who seem incapable of prolonged effort or in- 
dependent study* 

6*54 Credit by 

Perhaps the most demoralizing factor in the implementation of MCEF 
was the determination of semester final grades and credit award on the basis 
of performance on external objective examinations rather than an examination 
based on course syllabi and content* As expressed by an Eg student: 

Wr major objection to the program is that we are not 
tested on what we have learned* It is like taking a final 
exam in Greek History* If standard tests are to be given 
to see how we compare with conventional classes, this is 
fine* But when given this exam as a test of what we have 
learned, it is definitely incongruous* Itests for grades 
should be given over the material c overe d— :[ they should 
not he prepared by] someone who doesn*t even know what 
we v ve had 2 

Hie student is objecting p rimar ily to the reading and writing sections of 
the MLA Lower B battery which features examination procedures not familiar 
x to E students and which, at. that stage of MCEF, deal with tasks that have 

9 Just been introduced* 

^ 6*55 Language Laboratory 

Students agreed universally that the numerous malfunctions of the 
la n guage laboratory equipment were frustrating and time consuming* The 
following comment summarizes the feeling of all. students (and instructional 
staff)* 
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The machines and the trouble they caused were the 
most outstanding drawback of the program* The machines 
would often make the best study Intentions se@m useless* 

Since Students spend a minimum of five periods and generally a total of 

eight hours a week working in the language laboratory, the lack of a language 

laboratory and electro-mechanical devices suited to a course featuring heavy 

emphasis on audlollngu&l skills and self-instruction no doubt constituted 

the weakest part of the program and seriously reduced student learning and 

enthusiasm* 

The recording used In MCEF were produced under distinctly non- 
professional condition* But given the fact that the fidelity of the system 
was below recognized standards, the infelicities of recording did not prove 
annoying to the students* 

6*56 Materials 

As the group was exposed to the most refined set of materials, we 
shall limit our discussion to their comments on that part of the materials 
completed by most students at the end of the second semester, the SEP 
programmed set of twenty-two units* Comments on the Second-Level Units and 
the readers will be Incorporated In the Second Final Report* 

The student comments express, generally, mild enthusiasm for the 
dialogues that both precede and end each SEP unit* Some found that the 
dialogues Introduced too many lexical items which had not previously been 
taught, but moBt thought that dialogues were comprehensible upon the first 
presentation and yet challenging, precisely because they required the 
listener to make educated guesses* With regard to pedagogical progression 
of the material, comments were varied and not always specific* Several 
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students c cemented that at times the progression ©f the presentation was 
entirely too slow (no examples were given) although they acknowledged the 
necessity of repetition* Five of the students expressed dissatisfaction 
with the slow rate with which vocabulary Items wore presented* Shane students 
felt that at the end of unit 22, a more extensive vocabulary should have 
been acquired* SVo or three students c cemented that they would have pre- 
ferred an earlier Introduction of the negative form* A few students felt 
that they should have been exposed to more than "two tenses”* (Uhlo Is 
only true If by "tense" Is meant a morphological paradigm* Ihe two sets 
presented were the present and Imperfect indicative* But other means to 
express verbal modalities were taught: the naaa6 cccmoae and a variety off 
Infinitive modal phrases. Including the aUer + Infinitive phrase*) Generally, 
the student reaction was favorable* One student seems to have sunned up what 
we believe most of the others expressed in varying degrees: 

1 felt that the speed at which one could cover the 
material was greatly increased due to the logical placement 
of the Introduced material along with that which we had al- 
ready covered* 

* 

Almost without exception, the students commented favorably on the questions 
on the dialogues* Most of the students considered the questions as a test 
or reference point* While the questions were easy, they provided a con- 
versation In context which seemed to provide considerable motivation* One 
student had this to say: 

*Ehese (questions on the dialogue) proved very helpful 
to me* Not only did they aid In the understanding of the 
dialogue and the materials covered, they developed mare of 
a "thlnklng-on-your-feet" attitude* The student had no idea 
of what the next question would be— often on the tapes you can 
easily guess at the general content of the next question* 

OTHis made the student learn the words Instead of Just parroting 
them* 
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Students felt that narrative passages used for comprehension practice 
were very helpful and that they should have been expanded* Some comments 
suggest that the programming of new vocabulary Items left much to be desired 
and that the subject matter lacked zest and interest* 

X think this (the comprehension) could be Improved# 

Too many new words for one reason* ©ie whole base of the 
context Is something we , ve never heard before and makes it 
difficult to gain anything* If the context would contain 
half or one -third new vocabulary, it would be better* * . 

In an expanded form, it (the comprehension) could be used 
very well to increase at least passive vocabulary and en- 
liven the subject matter* 

It was also felt that dialogue and narrative material should be better Inte- 
grated with display session practice* 

Bie comprehension is one of the best and most help- 
ful parts of the material but in a way we let It go to 
waste because we never used the vocabulary* X think we 
should make active use of It in the display sessions by 
Just using it in everyday conversation or by retelling 
the story of the comprehension in our own words* 

6*6 Administrative Reactions 

©le modifications in administrative procedures that MCEF ent ail ed were 
expected to affect the university at two levels, the structure of elementary 
language instruction and the system of grade and credit award* We shall discuss 
these two aspects of the problem in reverse order* 

6*6 L Grade and Credit Award 

MCEF freed students from conventional lockstep progress by making 
more liberal use of two administrative devices already in existence, the 
granting of the grade of X (incomplete) to students who had failed to 
meet semester-final norms and of additional credit by special examination 
to students who demonstrated mastery of the content of the next 
• semester^ portion of the course, l*e*, of the content of F102 for students 
completing the first semester of the course or of F203 for students 
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completing the second semester of the course* Credit by examination re- 
quires the payment of a standard fee of five dollars rather than tuition 
fees proportional to the number of semester credits earned^ and in this 
vay overachievers were doubly rewarded* Of course the liberalization of 
credit award by special examination results in a loss of revenue to the 
university, but it is presumably not significant enough to warrant concern 
on the part of the administration* 

The liberalization of the award of the grade of I and concomitant 
deferment of award of semester credits did present one serious problem* 

At Indiana University undergraduate students must generally carry a mini- 
mum course load totalling fifteen semester credits; furthermore, students 
who carry fewer than 12 hours are not considered full-time students and 
lose the right to space in university dormitories— a very serious penalty 
Indeed since suitable off-campus space is quite scarce and much more 
expensive and less desirable than university-owned accommodations. MCEF 
students who received the grade of I In P101 and EL02 were not affected by 
this rule since they could enroll In the next-higher portion of MGEP on 
the reasonable expectancy of removing the I in the course of the semester 
and of then beginning work at the F102 or F203 level. But students who 
received an 1 in F203 were faced with two equally unpleasant alternatives: 
to move out of the dormitories if they elected to carry a normal real load 
of fifteen semester credits (five of which were for the F203 in progress) 
or to carry a heavy load of at least seventeen semester credit hours. Ihe 
problem was solved in an ad hoc fashion* Individual students who faced 
this drastic choice were given a memorandum which stated that, although 
they had enrolled for fewer than twelve semester credits, they were to be 
considered full-time students because they were, in addition, committed to 
a course yielding five semester credits; in other words, the Incompletes 



they had received differed strikingly from the regular ,, I w in that it did 
not signify failure to meet all course requirements, but the completion 
of course requirements at a slower rate* Our experience does question 
seriously the definition of full**tlme student status in terms of semester* - 
credits of course enrollments rather than intensity of study aanomlti& 3 Qb* 
While MCEF proved consonant with normal university administrative pro*** 
cedures, it also suggests that many current administrative policies quasi, 
universal at the college and university level seem more s ui ted to bureau* 
cratic bookkeeping than to what is the basic function of these institutions 
providing a climate in which learning can take place in the most efficient 
and rewarding way* 

6062 The Reaching of Foreign languages at the College and University Level 
MCEF was attempted within the administrative work of a foreign 
language department typical of most large universities* The department 
considers that its primary function is the teaching of French literature 
and that its students should be initiated to texts of significant literary 
value as soon as possible* Introduction to the literature of a foreign 
people provides some insight into its culture/ and is unquestionably an 
integral part of a liberal education* But this goal can be achieved only 
if The student has sufficient linguistic proficiency to read foreign 
language texts with meaning, pleasure and profit* If literary texts are 
presented before the student is linguistically ready, he will be able to 
appreciate literary quality and learn about the foreign culture only through 
explanations in English, or else the deciphering of literary texts will be- 
come a rather Inefficient means of acquiring language skill s* 

Ih most foreign la n guage departments, there is, on the other hand, a growing 
awareness of the new role of foreign language instruction in today* s worlds 
training students in cross-cultural communication* This objective can be 
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reached only if the student has the opportunity to understand the spoken 
l an g u age and to speak it with seme degree of accuracy and fluency*. These 

# t 

two objectives are not antithetical but if both are to be achieved it 
will be necessary* 

to require that all students demonstrate the ability to 
understand, speak, read, and write the language sufficiently 
well to, permit their uninhibited participation in classes 
conducted entirely in the foreign language and devoted 
exclusively to questions of content* No student lacking 
this "functional control" of the language should be per** 
mitted to enter any content course *1* * 

One of the basic premises of MCEF is that beginning students will 
differ with regard to the length of time required to acquire a basic 
JjEg&SlgaSg in an FIr-as defined in the above quotation— and that it is 
the responsibility of a foreign language department to make it possible 
for all types of students— the gifted as well as the average, the well— 
prepared as well as the culturally deprived— to attain basic proficiency 
in the most rapid way possible and without falling by the wayside* Tra- 
ditionally, it was assumed that one year of study of a foreign language 
was sufficient to attain this mastery* No doubt this was possible for 
seme students— though hardly if their contact was limited to three hours 
weekly for thirty weeks in groups of twenty to thirty, but most learners 
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will need considerably more time* Such a course as MCEF attend xte- 
Qisely to provide a course structure that will allow all typos of students 
to attain basic proficiency in a period of time commensurate with their 
background, attitudes, and aptitude*" 

A source of administrative conflict at the departmental level 
woe MCHF f a delay of engphaoifl on reading and its stress on speaking pro» 
ficiency, including accuracy of pronunciation* The department feared that 
upon completion of MCEF, experimental students would not be prepared to 



read literary texts and it felt that for them to devote fifteen of the 
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eighteen semester hours to manipulation of structures and drill in pro- 
nunciation was a waste of precious time* The department seemed to take 
the attitude , if we may be allowed to paraphrase, "We don't care how well 
they can speak, but can they read! 13 As was stated above, we agree that, 
within a liberal arts curriculum, the ability to converse in French is not 
a sufficient goal and that students should not be permitted to complete 
the language requirement without some exposure to a content course tau/rht 
in the foreign language * But we would question whether most students 
attain this goal after completing eighteen hours of the conventional 
language program of any large institution such as Indiana University* 

Clearly the language requirement should be set in terms of X number 
of semester credits of content courses to which only students demonstrating 
basic proficiency would be admitted# The others would need to enroll in 

an ungraded series of courses until they had attained the specified norms* 

* 

In the final analysis it is not that MCEF and the conventional program 
differ with regard to the ultimate objectives of FL teaching, but that they 
differ with regard to the degree of proficiency that can be attained In 
three semesters of study and with regard to the nature of the skills 
"reading" in an FL entails* 

Since MCEF rested on the concept of the language laboratory as a 
teaching machine and the redefinition of the role of the live teacher in 
FL learning, it was felt that It endangered the department's graduate 
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program in French literature. Foreign languages have fared badly vis-k-vis 
the biological, physical, and social sciences in attracting government 
and foundation fellowship support and teaching aoolDtaritships provide the ' 
means of financial support for the groat majority of graduate students* 
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It Is not surprising that any program which assigns many of the teaching 
tasks to machines should be viewed as leading to the reduction of the 
teaching staff of elementary courses composed primarily of graduate assist- 
ants* Increased fellowship support in the humanities would no doubt 
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alleviate these fears and would help to eradicate what has become a serious 
confusion between language learning and teaching on the one hand and 
training for scholarly research in literature or philology on the other* 
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Another source of tension stemmed from the reluctance of PL depart- 
ments to engage In Instructional research* VJhat passes for research in 
this field is more likely to be the trial of a new procedure conducted 
without any attempt at rigorous control and collection of data* As a 
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result, there is little opportunity for the "spin-out" of new approaches, 
that is, the testing of a new approach with only part of a population and 
its extension if successful to the entire group* As a result, new methods 
are instituted not after demonstrated effectiveness and superiority in terms 
of stated goals and variables but through forceful assertion and on the 
wake of external events that are often unrelated to the methodological 
innovation* For this reason the department was unduly concerned and 
annoyed by some of the minor dislocations and administrative problems caused 




by the mere complex structure of MGEF, more complex, it might be added, 
only because it differed from the old and familiar* ' 
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Notes 



^Particularly, Pimsleur, Paul; Mace, Larry and Keislar, Evan, 

Preliminary Discrimination Training in the Tsaching of French Pronunciation , 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1961 (Report of USOF Contract SAE 
8950) and Scherer, George A*C* and Wertheimer, Michael, A Psycholinguistlc 
Experiment in Foreign Language Teaching. New York: McGraw-Hill, I96U (Report 
of USOE Contract SAE 8823 "Extended Classroom Experimentation with Varied 
Sequencing of the Four Skills in German Instruction*)* 

p 

Scherer and Wertheimer, Chapter 3* 

3 

Such a questionnaire was used by Lambert in "Measurement of the Linguistic 
Dominance of Bilinguals,” Journal of Abnorma l Psychology. 50:197-200 (1955)® 

^For the most comprehensive and valid attempt to date, see Scherer and 
Wertheimer* 

^The aims of our study as presented in the project plan were: 

To investigate the problems, administrative and pedagogical, 
presented by a basic FL course where the students are allotted 
the high number of contact hours (500-600) required for the ac- 
quisition of audio-lingual skills and where the individual 
student proceeds at his own learning rate but which: (l) is 
compatible with a liberal arts education and allows the student 
to pursue other studies simultaneously; (2) is comparable to 
the traditional course with regard to instructional costs; (3) 
retains personal student-instructor contact* 

^See Coherer and Wertheimer, Chapter 5* 

70sgood, Charles E*; Suci, George; and Tanenbaum, Percy, The Measurement 
of Meaning* Urbana, Illinois; University of Illinois Press, 1957* 

^For Instance, the Cornell University Division of Modern Languages program 
described in J Milton Cowan, "The Cornell Plan of Language ^teaching," Hlsnania 
30:57-60 (1947)5 also Hispanla 32:27-34 (1949 ) 9 Modern Language Journal 
34:593-603 (1950) and FMLA 47:38-46 (October, 1952)* 



^Particularly,, the University of Colorado German Experiment, see Scherer 
and Wertheimer* 

^Hadlich, Roger L« et al*, "Foreign. Languages in Colleges and Universities 
in W. F* Bottiglia (ed.) Foreign Language Teaching ; Ideals and Practice. 
Reports of the Working Committees * 19$*, Northeast Conference on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages, p* 53* 
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Appendix 



A* Sample Local Examinations 

1* Oral Production Test - F101 Final Examination 
2. Hioneme Perception Test 

3« Comprehension and Hioneme Discrimination Examination - F102 Final 
Examination 

km F101 Hour Examination 
B* Sample Display Session Transcription 
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Oral Production Test 



HOI Final - January, 1962 



!• General Questions - (To put the student at ease) 

Comment est-ce que yous vous appelez? 

(Ja va? 

H fait froid? Chaud? 

Quel temps fait-il? 

H est deux heures? etc* XL est quelle heure? 

IX* Direct Response 

Vous etes franqais? 

Est-ce que vcus parlez anglais? 

Vous allez a l > universlte d* Indiana? 

Vous avez des freres, des soeurs? 

Vous allez en France cet ete? 

Qu 1 est-ce que vous faites ce soir? 

A quelle heure arrive votre train? 

Je parle franqals? 

Est-ce que vous avez faim? 

Est-ce qu*il est une heure? 

XU* Directed Questions 

Demandez a Madame si elle est franqalse* 

Demandez-mol si Je vals a Paris la semalne prochaine* 
Demands z-nous si nous parlons anglais* 

Demandez-mol quelle heure 11 est* 

Demandez & Madame ou se trouve le cinema* 

Demandez-mol si J f ai loue un chalet* 

Demandez a Madame ou est con frere* 

Demandez-mol si J*ai une soeur en France* 

Demandez-nous comment va notre ami* 

Demandez & Madame si elle salt oti 11 y a un bon restaurant* 

IV* Di rected Statement 

Dltes que je suls amerlcain* 

Dltes que vous avez chaud* 

Dltes qu’elle a un restaurant tout prfes* 

Dltes que vous &tes etudiant* (e)* 

Dltes que je parle trop vite* 

Dltes que vous savez la nouvelle* 

Dltes que votre couslne est requ au bac* 

Dltes que nous allons falre un voyage cet automne* 

Dltes que nous sommes en janvler* 

Dltes que vous vender des llvres* 



V* 1 Conversation 1 



Oral Production 'Jtest 



Sentences for Oral Review 



1 * 

2 * 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 
6 * 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 , 

11 , 

12 * 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 
17 . 
16. 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26. 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 



EUe fait des econo mies, 

H est l'heure de dejeuner. 

U est tou .lours le premier. 
Vous l f avez vu ? 

J K ai achete un abricot. 

est-ce qu*!! est? 

Cfo est-ce qii*on va? 

Marie a un petit rhume. 

J*ai trie faim. 

Est-ce qu*on va au cinema? 

H arrive en fevrier. 

Us ont une bonne idee. 

Jean est fort en ang lais, 

XL en a beau coup . 

Us ont un apparte ment . 

C f est important. n*est~ce pas? 
Vous dormez encore? 

II n t est pas mala de, 
du est-ce que nous s cmm es? 
Qu*est-ce que t f as, mon v ieux? 
J*ai parle a Ann e, 

H & Passe en jamrier. 

Pile est chez vous. 

U part en au t opine . 

On a beaucoup de boulot. 

H part avec sa soeur. 

Vous avez ra ison . 

Nicole est encore malade. 

Vous pensez qu f il est la? 

H a de la velne . 




Phoneme Perception Test 



Section One: You will hear groups of four french utterances* Three of 
these utterances will be identical, whereas the fourth will be different* 
The utterance which differs from the others may occur first, second, third 
or fourth in the group* For each group mark on the answer sheet the space 
which corresponds to the position of the different utterance in the group* 
For example: in the group "la, la, les, la" the third item is different 
from the rest, so you would mark the third space for this group* 

1* petit, petit, petite* petit 
2* vendent, vendent, vend, vendent 
3* part, partent , part, part 
4* grande * grand* grand, grand 
5* ecrit, ecrlt, ecrlt, ecrivent 
6* pi ai sent, plalsent, plait, pTaisent 
7* mauvals, mauvaise* mauvais, mauvais 
8* dlsent, dlsent, dlsent, dit 
9* vit, vivent, vit, vit 
10* plaisante, plalsant* plalsante, plalsante . 

11* finis sent, finis sent, flnlssent, flnit 
12* dort, dort, garment, dort 

13* connalssent* connaTt, connalssent, connalssent 

14* blanc* blanche, blanche, blanche 

15» rend, rendent * rend, rend 

16* cirer* serrer, serrer, serrer 

17* maftresse, mes tresses , maftresse, maftresse 

18* la belle, la belle, la ualle* la belle 

19* une nuque, eunitaue * une nuque, une nuque 

20* le Jeune, le Jeune, le Jeune, le Jeune 

21* ce qui, ceux qui* ce qui, ce qui 

22* le dos* le doux, le doux, le doux 

23* la bosse, la bosse, la Beauce* la bosse 

2km pdte, potl* pSt£, peSfce 

2$m le plre, le pur, le pur, le pur 

26* bouter, butter* bouter, bouter 

27* le nez, le nez, le nez, le noeud 

28* le veau, le \oeu. le veau, le veau 

29* ma serre. ma soeur, ma soeur, ma soeur 

30* alors, alors, a l’heure, alcrs 

31* le saint, les saints* le saint, le saint 

32* tacher, tacherT Tacher* tacher 

33* emprelnte, emarunte. emprelnte, emprelnte 

3km l*on dit, l»on dit, l»on dit, lundi 

35# tenter, ton th§. tenter, tenter 

36* l f epals, l'&pals, lg£ pains. 1*^18 

37 • deux llvresj d*pn livre* deux livres, deux livres 

38* bontS, bonte, beaute* bontS 

39* tfiter, tfiter, tfiter. tenter 

kOm l’essalm, lea seines, l’essalm, l’essalm 

ifl* bonnet, bonnet, bon nez. bonnet 

k2m bon ahe. bon an, bon an, bon an 

k3m pas tout, pas tout, pas tout, partout 

1&* lacet. la serre, la serre, la serre 

45# seul, soeur. seul, seul 



